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SECTION I 

INTRODUCTION 



The institution organized by this society to 
transmit its culture to growing citizens is the 
school. Through a highly organized program of 
sequential learning defined in annual intervals 
and in units of development spread over a 
twelve to fourteen year period our society ac- 
quaints children with all that has gone on be- 
fore, all that is current, and the promise of 
what is to come. Despite many variations in 
content, geographical emphasis or de-emphasis, 
and divergent approaches, there is a national 
core curriculum and a national pattern. The 
school course for every child bom today in the 
United States can be predicted with a high de- 
gree of accuracy five to eighteen years hence. 
Some slight variations may occur but the basic 
model will remain the same. Thus for every 
child bom a curriculum demand may be said to 
be waiting for him. Beginning at age five or 
perhaps earlier he will be expected to meet that 
demand. It will be the same for him as for all 
others enrolled in his class. 

Many years of experience have yielded a com- 
mon finding. Some children in the group will 
meet demand with ease and continue to advance 
in a comfortable state of balance. Some will 
meet the demand only with extra work, long 
hours, tedious repetition and much encourage^ 
ment. Still others will fail to meet the demand 
and fall behind their classmates into a “limbo 
of expert failuresness.” These “limbo” children 
are those with special learning disabilities. 

When such children first give evidence of sig- 
nificant failure the diagnostic forces of the 
school seek to explain their failure on the basis 
of poor intelligence, emotional disorder and/or 
sensory loss. For a certain percentage of these 
children such simplified explanations do account 
for their failure and they can be rescued and 
placed in a climate where learning may be 
brought to a demand level which they can meet. 
But what of those who cannot be rescued so 
easily? 

Intelligence tests and teachers* judgments 
indicate average or above intellectual function- 
ing. While emotional problems are certainly 
present they have not reached a stage where the 
child can be classified as emotionally disturbed. 
Although the children may be regarded as inef- 
ficient listeners there is no significant loss in 
auditory acuity. They may or may not be wear- 



ing lenses but the mere presence of an ocular 
defect does not demand sight conservation 
techniques. The picture presented by these 
children becomes even more confusing because 
they learn some things easily while failing mis- 
erably at other tasks. They fit no existing cate- 
gory — so they must become a new category 
unto themselves — children with special learn- 
ing disabilities. 

School authorities in every community are 
keenly aware of a significant incidence of such 
children throughout their elementary and sec- 
ondary class populations. Percentages may vary 
from one community to another but this gener- 
al segment of the school population presents a 
significant challenge to the educator. 

The intellectual level of these learners dic- 
tates against placement in classes for the re- 
tarded. Their general sensory, emotional and 
physical characteristics contraindicate place- 
ment in other types of special classes. For some 
children in this segment provision of remedial 
reading services may serve to return them to 
the mainstream of education “academically re- 
paired” and ready for further progress. For 
many others, however, the customary remedial 
services do not produce significant change in 
performance. 

Proper Placement 

Children with special learning disabilities pre- 
sent two major problems from a concern for 
proper, placement. Should this child be main- 
tained in his regular classroom participating in 
the general curriculum for identification, social 
values and global learning despite his ineffi- 
ciencies? Should a program of help be offered 
on a tutorial basis part time excusing him from 
class for such activity? Should such children be 
enrolled in a full-time special class designed to 
meet their needs in the hope that a segregated 
process would enable them to be returned to 
the mainstream in another year or so? 

The designation of this group as a distinctive 
entity for school planning is comparatively re- 
cent. The body of experience in prov idin g spe- 
cial service is light. Few ground rules have been 
established. Efforts to formalize programs to 
meet these needs are still in the early stages, 
of development. In many school systems forma- 
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lized programs are still in discussion stages. If 
the educator turns to the experiences of others 
who have tried he is very likely to find com- 
panions in bewilderment. A general survey of 
the literature will suggest many theoretical 
points of view but few reports of programs 
which have been carefully evaluated. 

At this point the concept of the child with 
special learning disabilities is just emerging 
from behind the clouds of misunderstanding 
and the image is so unclear that each commun- 
ity must essentially rely upon its own ingenuity. 
The answers to the questions regarding “proper 
placement” remain unanswered. 

Matter of Curriculum 

The second major question related to children 
with special learning disabilities concerns the 
matter of curriculum. What approach should be 
used to resolve their learning failures? Should 
a program be composed of remedial reading, 
remedial arithmetic, remedial spelling and re- 
medial writing? Should a program have a 
strong psychotherapeutic orientation? Should a 
program be organized on a small group basis 
thus enabling a teacher to meet bewilderment 
more directly? 

While there is a vast body of literature re- 
lated to remedial work in reading which may be 
investigated to define a specific program of ac- 
tivity to improve reading the literature in re- 
medial arithmetic, spelling and writing is mini- 
mal. If a school system were to select a remedial 
subject-oriented approach the emphasis would 
likely be heavily skewed in the direction of 
reading. The resolution of such a skewing ten- 
dency would require the organization of a reme- 



dial curriculum in arithmetic, spelling and writ- 
ing that would be of equal intensity and range 
to the reading emphasis. A psychotherapeutic 
orientation has many positive attributes to rec- 
ommend it. Most children with special learning 
disabilities can be regarded as holding a nega- 
tive concept of self bruised and deflated in a 
rough journey of school failure. They require 
ego support in a comfortable setting with an 
accepting adult in an atmosphere of mutual 
trust. However, a supportive relationship to be 
profitable to the child’s development would also 
require some organized approach to academic 
subjects if return to adequacy k intended. This 
leads directly back to the remedial concept. The 
use of current methodology which already has 
proven unprofitable has little to recommend it. 
By implication such an approach suggests that 
the child’s failures are primarily due to the in- 
ability of the teacher to “tutor him over the 
obstacles” because of the size of the regular 
class group. 

The question of curriculum is also unan- 
swered. Both major questions facing the educa- 
tional planner are, therefore, open to debate 
and discussion. The organization of demonstra- 
tion programs which formalize a variety of ap- 
proaches to this problem becomes a necessary 
first step in building a body of information to 
provide guidelines for intelligent planning. Pilot 
programs which clearly define a set of princi- 
ples for curriculum and activate these principles 
into an active effort are needed. 

Once activated such programs can then be 
carefully studied, evaluated and refined. 

This is the purpose of the experimental cur- 
riculum described in the discussion to follow. 
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SECTION II 

RATIONALE FOR THIS PROJECT 






The time schedule of the experimental classes 
was established on the premise that the child of 
average intelligence with a significant learning 
problem belongs in the mainstream of education 
for psychological, intellectual and social reasons. 
Any effort to improve the efficiency of his per- 
formance so as to permit him to profit fitftn 
the mainstream curriculum must be a part-time 
service. His basic enrollment in regular class 
must not be prejudiced. If analysis of his diffi- 
culties results in findings of inconsistency, poor 
work habits, poor spatial organization, poor de- 
velopment in certain fundamental reading, 
arithmetic, spelling and writing skills, failure 
to complete assignments, behavioral problems 
of an irritating and minor nature, lack of con- 
fidence and a general finding that the chil d 
lacks a perceptual organization equal to the de- 
mand, then he is likely to actually be gaining 
more than he is losing. Even though there are 
many areas of daily classroom demand which he 
cannot meet as adequately as his clas smat es, in 
assessing the totality of performance through- 
out a given week there is a favorable weighting 
on the positive side. Such findings indicate that 
the rightful place of the child is the regular 
classroom. Other viewpoints are certainly pos- 
sible. The conviction here is that the proper 
placement of the child with a special learning 
problem is in the regular class. 

Armed with this conviction two class organi- 
zations were devised to operate for two semes- 
ters and a third group was initiated during the 
second semester. 

Group I, consisting of six boys meeting on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday afternoons for 
a period of two hours, held 102 sessions for a 
total of 204 instructional hours from Septem- 
ber to June. Group n, consisting of four girls 
and two boys, met on Tuesday and Thursday 
mornings for 69 sessions of three hours each 
for a total of 207 instructional hours. Group in 
which did not start until March 5, 1966 had six 
young children enrolled and met for 84 sessions 
and a total of 68 instructional hours. The third 
group met on Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
mornings. 

All children continued to attend their regular 
classes for the remainder of the school week. 

The second major consideration was devoted 
to the question concerning curriculum. In this 



demonstration project the curriculum issue was 
classified as the primary one of the two ques- 
tions. The first question related to enrollment in 
regular classes was easily resolved by an arbi- 
trary decision to establish a part-time program. 
Once this decision had been made the question 
on proper ptecv nent was temporarily resolved 
— at least for this demonstration. The more 
critical question of the content of the therapeu- 
tic program still remained. 

A curriculum is a course of activity spanning 
a period of time and intended to achieve a spe- 
cific set of objectives. A curriculum for children 
with specific learning disabilities can have only 
one objective — to correct whatever impedi- 
ments stand in the way of the child taking full 
advantage of the ouarings of the regular cur- 
riculum. 

The Intellectual Approach 

In the general history of education two basic 
approaches seem to have been employed. The 
first approach and the one which still domi- 
nates educational thinking may be classified as 
the 'Intellectual approach.” In this approach 
the level of intelligence is regarded as the major 
criteria for predicting achievement of academic 
adequacy. Given an adequate measure of intelli- 
gence there is an automatic assumption that 
learning will take place according to the time- 
table established by the curriculum. Any reduc- 
tion in intelligence is customarily regarded as 
a barrier to achievement. Thus children of 
average intelligence or above average intelli- 
gence are expected to conform to standards in 
reading, spelling, arithmetic iand so on. Those 
who are mentally retarded are not expected to 
achieve according to standards and, therefore, 
require some reduction in demand. By and large, 
this must still be regarded as the principle ap- 
proach to education. 

The Psychiatric Emphasis 

Within recent years the "psychiatric empha- 
sis” upon the learner as a psychologic being re- 
sponding to rejections, repressions, hostilities, 
frustrations, anxieties and other psychic pat- 
terns has been introduced as an explanatory 
note to account for learning failure. There can 
be no question about the validity of these two 
approaches. 
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According to present standards of assessing 
intelligence there is a certain percentage of 
children who do not profit from the regular 
curriculum. This is an established fact which 
defies contradiction. At the same time, the gen- 
eral understanding of child behavior advanced 
by a more profound appreciation of defensive 
mechanisms in response to emotional stress 
have definitely validated the incidence of chil- 
dren who fail to learn as expected because of 
emotional problems. 

Unfortunately, these two approaches, valid 
though they be, do not serve to explain the gen- 
eral group of children included under the desig- 
nation of special learning disabilities. On the 
one hand, these children manifest an adequate 
level of intelligence to suggest that their failure 
cannot be accounted ror on the basis of reduced 
intelligence. On the other hand, while some emo- 
tional overlay is usually present the emotional 
problems are not sufficiently severe to attribute 
the failure to “emotional blocks.” 

The children themselves have defied the tra- 
ditional explanations and denied the typical ap- 
proaches. It is as though the children them- 
selves demand the development of a third ap- 
proach. If not an intelligence approach and not 
a psychological approach, what other approach 
holds some promise for resolving this dilemma? 

• . V 

The Physiologic Approach 

It is the contention of this project that the 
third approach to education can be designated 
as the “physiologic approach.” In broad terms 
this approach regards the child as a sensory- 
perceptual-motor organism confronted by a 
variety of energy forms which somehow must 
be converted into meaningful systems of infor- 
mation if he is to achieve full efficiency as a 
learner. The learner is a :pace oriented being 
with a physiologic makeup designed to travel 
through “educational space” processing infor- 
mation to his progressive advantage. 

Returning now to the introductory remarks 
about the curriculum demand, a number of ob- 
servations are in order. The regular curriculum 
is based upon certain assumptions. The first as- 
sumption is that children of average intelligence 
have become sufficiently successful at process- 
ing information by the time they reach six 
years of age that the composite of such effici- 
ency can now be brought to bear upon comfort- 
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.able, academic achievement. The second assump- 
tion bears upon the belief that the typical child- 
rearing pattern will have provided a sequence 
of experiences which may serve as a foundation 
for academic advancement. Given a child from 
a reasonably intact family, both assumptions 
are believed to apply when he enters the first 
grade. 

Variations in experience, opportunities to 
learn, parental emphasis and the general suc- 
cess level are generally felt to simply acco u nt 
for individual difference but to afford no seri- 
ous obstacle to academic acquisition if adequate 
levels of intelligence are present. Each of these 
factors in turn might be held accountable for 
failure in the culturally deprived child but are 
rarely considered in the “plain vanilla” child 
from average parents in an average neighbor- 
hood in an average community. 

In line with the physiologic approach it is a 
basic tenet of this theory that such assumptions 
are invalid. Many children in this society by 
virtue of variation in experience, differing op- 
portunities, parental emphasis and a variety of 
minor forms of developmental failure arrive at 
the school age “unqualified by lack of adequate 
basic training” to cope with the demands of 
the curriculum. At age six they have not yet 
become efficient listeners although their audi- 
tory system is intact. They have not become 
efficient visualizers although their visual sys- 
tems are healthy and their sight is adequate. 
They have not learned to appreciate texture for 
learning even though their hands and bodies 
have no impairments. They move but do not 
transport their bodies easily and gracefully as 
they pursue task after task. In short, despite 
the presence of a basically adequate physiology 
the perceptual processes have not been refined 
to the complex sharpness required for academic 
efficiency. The basic equipment is there but the 
five years of basic training to prepare them to 
meet the curriculum demand have emphasized 
other objectives than the critical developments 
necessary for academics. 

They fail because their skill level is not ade- 
quate to the demand. They fail not from lack 
of intelligence or presence of significant emo- 
tional problems but because they are not ready 
to meet the demand. Visual processes need re- 
finement. Auditory processes need to be sharp- 
ened. Kinesthetic skills must be developed. Tac- 
tual skills must be better organized. 
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The demand cannot be changed. The majority 
of children meet the demand. The percentage 
who do not require careful attention to the 
preparation of a state of physiologic readiness 
which will equip them to meet the task as com- 
fortably as their peers. 

For many years educators have voiced the 
belief that the “whole child” is the concern of 
education. The practical expression of that be- 
lief, however, has taken the form of judging in- 
tellectual adequacy and emotional needs. An- 
other factor is “wholeness” — that of physio- 
logic readiness-must also be incorporated into 
that belief.. 

The Curriculum Goal 

The goal of the experimental curriculum was, 
therefore, set to achieve a state of physiologic 
readiness in. the learner to bring the children 
to a level of total organization which would en- 
able them to profit from the existing curricu- 
lum. 

Based upon this goal, another objective 
seemed to naturally emerge from this thinking. 
In simple terms it was clear that the children 
had not been able to profit from the usual cur- 
riculum so the pursuit of a modified usual cur- 
riculum held little promise of producing signifi- 
cant change. It seemed clear that an unusual 
curriculum was called for. Unusual was taken to 
mean the establishment of a sequence of articles 
which would be different from those which 
might customarily be offered in a classroom. . 

Thus, two goals were established — one to 
utilize a physiological approach and two, to 
create an unusual set of activities. Such unique- 
ness required a model. Some theoretical frame- 
work which might offer a logical set of con- 
structs and principles was required to offer 
guidelines to the building of such a curriculum. 
Movigenic theory offered such a model. 

Movigenics, the study of the origin and de- 
velopment of movement patterns leading to 
learning efficiency, had been ripening over a 
number of years. Movigenics derived from 
Rousseau, Itard, Seguin, Montessori, Titchener, 
Postman, Kaffka, Brunswick, Warner, Wapner, 
Strauss, and many others, synthesizes the prin- 
ciple learnings in the fields of perception, psy- 
chology and education. It incorporates concepts 
from physiology, physics, biochemistry, anthro- 
pology, sociology, speech, occupational and 
physical therapy, orthopedics, neurology, physi- 



cal education, audiology, ophthalmology, optom- 
etry and endocrinology. This synthesis of many 
fields into a set of constructs under the heading 
of movigenics served as the theoretical model 
for the experimental curriculum. 

Movigenic Constructs 

The MOVIGENIC curriculum is derived from 
a series of eight constructs which serve as the 
nucleus for a theory of movement: 

1. All living organisms must survive in an 
energy surround. Radiant, mechanical and 
thermal energies represent the primary 
stimuli sources with which the organism 
must contend. 



2 . 



Survival in such an energy surround is 
contingent upon movement. The organism 
must move to survive. If movement can- 
not occur from independent initiation 
the organism is at the mercy of the ener- 
gy forces or dependently reliant upon 
others for survival. 



3. The pull of. gravity represents the major 
force to be resolved by the human organ- 
ism in developing patterns of movements 
to promote survival. Independent control 
of gravitational force represents the most 
unique conflict confronting the human or- 
ganism seeking identification in a world 
of erect walking fellow beings. Building 
an adequate repertoire of movement pat- 
terns for survival in a variable, uncertain 
energy surround requires walking, crawl- 
ing, hopping, running, squatting, rolling, 
etc. 

4. Drawing upon the work of Ashby (1960), 
Taylor (1958), and Harmon (1960), the 
human organism may be defined as a 
“homeostatic, adapting, bilaterally equat- 
ing, dynamic, multistable system designed 
as an open energy mechanism so as to 
promote its survival in. an energy sur- 
round” 

5. Co-ordination is truly a matter of co-ordi- 
nates. Each individual builds a set of geo- 
metric co-ordinates within himself accord- 
ing to the patterns with which he learns 
to control his movement against gravita- 
tional pull and to center and align himself 
in a meaningful relationship to the ener- 
gy surround in which he lives. Each indi- 
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6 . 



vidual resolves this battle in the most 
comforting manner possible even though 
this frequently requires that function al- 
ters structure and some penalty is ac- 
cepted in lieu of full co-ordinative effi- 
ciency. 

The terrain of movement is space. Each 
individual must organize a visual space 
volume, an auditory space volume, a tact- 
ual space volume and a kinesthetic space 
volume. These four modalities represent 
the major processing mechanisms utilized 
by the individual in moving to adapt to 
progressive daily demands. These are the 
volumes which must be organized for ef- 
ficiency in movement. Failure to ade- 
quately organize each spatial volume re- 
sults in some constricting penalty to the 
survival efficiency of the organism. 



7. Movement has survival value to the hu- 
nian organism. When energy forces must 
be managed, informational data processed 
and behavior organized in ever increasing 
complexity, a program devoted to achiev- 
ing optimal movement holds promise of 
making a significant contribution to learn- 
ing efficiency. 



8 . 



Communication may be viewed as the ex- 
pression of one’s own “space world” in 
interchange with others. Various state- 
ments incorporated into language patterns 
may be cited as supporting this view such 
as, “the way I see it” from “my point of 
view ’ “my viewpoint is,*.’ and many others 
of similar nature which suggest that the 
speaker is expressing a unique perception 
of his own. Communication then may be 
thought of as an interchange of “space 
worlds” between speakers, writer and 
reader, etc. The space world of an indi- 
vidual at any moment is composed of the 
totality of experiences available for ex- 
pression. The manner in which the indi- 
vidual has been able to effectively process, 
organize and integrate all previous visual, 
auditory, kinesthetic and tactual informa- 
tion represents his communicative poten- 
tial. Communication potential then be- 
comes dependent upon the efficiency one 
holds in processing information from a 
variety of modality sources. Efficient pat- 
terns of movement then become crucial to 
communicative proficiency. 



Using these constructs as a theoretical frame- 
work an exhaustive review of the literature in 
psychology , physiology, sociology, physical edu- 
cation, occupational and physical therapy, or- 
thopedics, neurology, biochemistry, anthropolo- 
gy* physics, engineering and architecture was 
undertaken to ascertain a set of dimensions per- 
taining to human function and learning which 
represented labels most frequently associated 
with efficiency in performance. 

From this review 12 dimensions emerged as 
being most emphasized in the literature and 
cross-disciplinary analysis indicated that these 
12 dimensions might serve as areas of develop- 
mental concern in building a unique curriculum. 

Postural-Transport Orientations 

Muscular strength, dynamic balance, spatial 
awareness, and body awareness were grouped 
together in a natural synthesis under the head- 
ing of POSTURAL-TRANSPORT ORIENTA- 
TIONS. 

These four dimensions serve to support and 
direct the movements of an individual in pur- 
poseful, meaningful and significant interactions 
with his environment. MUSCULAR 
STRENGTH is vital to proper support of body 
weight and to initiate appropriate thrusting and 
counterthrusting movements of body segments 
for rolling, crawling, sitting, walking, jumping, 
pushing, pulling, lifting, etc. DYNAMIC BAL- 
ANCE is necessary for efficient movement 
through space to provide for a state of least 
strain and minimum expenditure of energy, re- 
sulting in maximum comfort. Both sides of a 
bilaterally symmetrical body must be brought 
into a harmonious reciprocal relationship in the 
conquest of gravitational pull to insure efficient 
movements on the vertical, horizontal and depth 
axes. Muscular . strength and dynamic balance 
may be viewed as the two principal ingredients 
in bringing the child to a state of “readiness to 
move” and the major supporting mechanisms to 
all future movements. Next in order the organ- 
ism must become aware of itself and this gener- 
al concept of BODY AWARENESS has been ex- 
tensively discussed in psychological literature 
under the variable semantics of “self-concept,” 
“body image,” “the emergent self,” “self-ac- 
tualization” and many other terms. Contained 
m all of these variations is the same underlying 
theme of achieving a state of personal aware- 
ness that allows an individual to answer to him- 
self on the question of, “Who am I?” Being, 
ready to move with sufficient strength and in 
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a state of comfortable equilibrium with a con- 
sciousness of self he must then begin to answer 
the multitude of questions concerning the 
“whereness” in his world. He must learn where 
he is and where the entire world outside of 
himself is located. To answer the question of 
“whereness” with efficiency he must acquire an 
awareness of space. He must now organize and 
move with security and efficiency to inspect, 
manipulate and modify the world in front of 
and behind him, above and below him and to 
either side. He integrates muscular strength to 
insure proper support for body balance with an 
awareness of self and labeling and SPATIAL 
AWARENESS of objects, places, positions and 
distances into a basic formation of POSTURE 
to move himself and tilings according to his own 
needs and desires and. in conformity to develop- 
mental demands placed upon him. 

Percepto-Cognitive Modes 

Simultaneously, other forces are in progres- 
sive stages of development to refine and enrich 
the child’s patterns of movements designed to 
bring the “whoness, whatness and whereness” 
in his world into a progressive synthesis of 
meaning. The human organism is designed to 
process information, and to accomplish this in- 
formation processing four major channels of in- 
put and out-put are available. The entire cuta- 
neous surface of his body may receive and send 
information about heat, cold, pain, texture, con- 
tour, shape, etc., in an ever-increasing complexi- 
ty. The totality of an integrated system of in- 
formation processing through the cutaneous 
surface is designated as TACTUAL DYNAM- 
ICS. In order that he might move himself 
with efficiency in resolving the daily demands 
placed upon him he must achieve an under- 
standing of how to position himself for per- 
formance, how to remember from time the pro- 
prioceptive union of muscle patterning to 
achieve a similar response — he must acquire 
a “feeling for movement” or a “sensing of cor- 
rectness” in his patterning. This synthesis of 
perception and cognition of physical movement 
patterning is designated as KINESTHESIA. 

The vast world of sound must be organized 
spatially into backgrounds and foregrounds, lo- 
calized for source and relationship and eventual- 
ly incorporated into a symbolic system for com- 
munication with others. He must become a list- 
ener and a speaker. He must both receive and 
send. The integration of the reception of sound 



and symbols ?nd the expression of sound and 
symbols into a reciprocating synthesis of effi- 
cient management of acoustic energy has been 
termed AUDITORY DYNAMICS to establish 
its inclusiveness. VISUAL DYNAMICS is the 
term employed to describe the totality of per- 
formance initiated by light falling upon the 
retina. Vision is used to steer the body in its 
movements in space, to define the limits of sur- 
roundings, to describe the contours, edges, rer 
liefs and distances of objects in space. Vision 
defines the details of a task, the relationship of 
those details to one another and the task’s 
relationship of those details to one another and 
the task’s relationship with other significant 
tasks. Vision defines distance, color, relation- 
ships, textures — and becomes the true inte- 
grating agent for touch, kinesthesia and audi- 
tion. 

The four modes, TACTUAL DYNAMICS, 
KINESTHESIA, AUDITORY DYNAMICS and 
VISUAL DYNAMICS are designated as the 
PERCEPTO-COGNITIVE MODES which serve 
to bring meaningful information to the moving 
organism. Working harmoniously with the POS- 
TURAL ORIENTATIONS the PERCEPTO- 
COGNITIVE MODES enrich the performance 
efficiency of the learner by providing the intel- 
lectual mechanics for discriminations of differ- 
ences, identification of similarities, building of 
concepts, development of generalizations and 
unification of intelligence. 

It is as though the POSTURAL-TRANS- 
PORT ORIENTATIONS serve as a pencil 
sketch outline for a portrait of MOVEMENT 
and the PERCEPTO-COGNITIVE MODES fill 
in hue, nuance, contour, texture, etc., giving 
body> depth and solidity to the portrait. 

PERCEPTO-COGNITIVE MODES are func- 
tional channels of reception and expression and 
should not be thought of as senses. Each mode 
has a sensory counterpart. The sense of sight 
is the counterpart of vision. Hearing is the 
counterpart of audition. Muscle contraction and 
relaxation are sensory to kinesthesia and touch 
is sensory to tactuality. Senses are defined in 
terms of acuity, stimulable surface, intactness, 
neural connections, absence or presence of dis- 
ease. Modes are defined in terms of informa- 
tion processing, discriminations, generaliza- 
tions, and conceptual integrations. The measure- 
ment of sensory acuity is mechanically and 
physically quantitative, the measurement of 
perception and cognition Is symbolically and 
psychologically quantitative. Sensory loss or de- 
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privation may perturb or reduce intake but does 
not totally incapacitate perceptual function in 
any area. The blind child must still build a visu- 
al world of perception for full efficiency. The 
deaf child must still learn to perceive a . world 
of sound if he is to fully integrate his experi- 
ences. It is the functional efficiency of these 
four modes for perception and cognition which 
concern us in building movement efficiency. 
These modes must obtain proper information to 
hold the organism in balance and maintain the 
development of greater and greater sophistica- 
tion in resolving developmental demands. 



statesmen, authors, composers, corporation exe- 
cutives, community leaders and philosophers. 

These are twelve dimensions employed in de- 
veloping the MOVIGENIC CURRICULUM. 
Through a planned program of activity the child 
with the problem in learning receives an oppor- 
tunity to explore and experience himself in 
space and is helped to integrate his experiences 
into progressively more complex relationships. 

Translation to a Public School Setting 



The Degrees of Freedom 

The final four dimensions are entitled the 
DEGREES OF FREEDOM and represent those 
factors which enlarge, enhance, enrich, expand 
and explicate the performance efficiency of all 
others. BILATERALITY is the inclusive term 
assigned to the efficient movement patterns on 
both sides of the body. By design the human or- 
ganism is a symmetrical bilateral equation. He 
is intended to be binocular, bimanual, bipedal, 
etc. Two sides are designed to reciprocally inter- 
weave, to exchange information, compile data, 
synthesize and interpret findings and to bring 
the organism to a unity of performance. Effi- 
cient movement is RHYTHMIC' with synchro- 
nized patterns of accentuation and emphasis. 
Proper timing of movements of upper and low- 
er extremities is essential to grace and agility. 
FLEXIBILITY designates the building of a rep- 
ertoire of responses which allow for immediate 
modification of performance in keeping with 
the demands of a given task. This per mi ts ad- 
justments of speed, direction, force and time in 
variables appropriate to the situation. This fac-. 
tor incorporates the concept of “range” in per- 
formance potential. MOTOR PLANNING is the 
final dimension. The ability to plan one’s move- 
ments in advance involves a multiplicity of per- 
formances including perceptual appraisal, kin- 
esthetic categorizing and planned sequences of 
balances brought into a synthesis of movement 
before performance. 

These four Degrees of Freedom when fully 
developed contribute to exceptionally high levels 
of performance skills. These four qualities are 
present in their highest degree among those 
performers who reach the position of “star” or 
“pro,” who tnnll spectators with their grace, 
poise, agility, speed, dexterity and finesse. They 
move with ease and security. The concept also 
must be broadened so as to ascertain the pres- 
ence of these degrees of freedom in outstanding 
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Movigenic theory has been in a progressive 
state of emergence for many years. The present 
series of constructs predates this experimental 
program by approximately four years. In its 
progressive state it served as a therape utic mo- 
del for the development and operation of a high- 
ly effective clinical program in a private agen- 
cy. Most of its constructs have been successfully 
applied in clinical practice over a period of fif- 
teen years in a clinical setting serving all types 
of child disability. The private setting was de- 
voted to psychological and educational service 
to handicapped children and their parents. 
These constructs were successfully applied to 
the amelioration of psychological and education- 
al problems among a wide variety of disability 
groups ranging from two to fifteen years of 
age. 

The concepts have proven effective in indi- 
vidual therapy in a private agency but little 
opportunity had been available to explore their 
use in group processes. Despite their proven 
clinical value the development of similar prac- 
tices for group use in a public school setting had 
not been attempted. 

Consequently, the translation of individually 
oriented techniques to group practices became 
the major challenge of the Movigenic Curricu- 
lum. If the constructs of Movigenic theory are 
logical and valid there must be an equal appli- 
cability whether one deals with an individual 
learner or a group of learners. 

Fortunately, the Special Education Division 
of the Madison Schools and the Bureau ter 
Handicapped Children saw some potential in 
this approach and supported the development 
of the project. 

To establish the identity of the MOVIGENIC 
CURRICULUM as the experimental focus sev- 
eral decisions were made prior to the first day 
of school which have bearing upon the evalua- 
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j tion criteria for judging the values of the pro- 

| gram. 

\ 

| 1. Since no teachers had yet been trained in 

the use of this approach the experimental 
teachers employed for the project were 
i newcomers to the concepts of Movigenics 

: and received only a brief orientation to 

the general project goals before meeting 
the children. The four teachers who par- 
ticipated in the experiment were compe- 
tent and efficient teachers with elemen- 
. . tary school experience ranging from six 

to twelve years. All were graduate stu- 
dents in the Department of Counseling 
and Behavioral Studies at the University 
of Wisconsin, working towards advanced 
degrees. 

Criteria for inclusion 

2. The selection of children became the sole 
responsibility of personnel from the Spe- 
cial Education Division of the Madison 
Schools. Project staff did not participate 
in selection. Five basic criteria were pre- 
' defined to guide this selection. 

(a) Measured or presumed average intel- 
ligence 

(b) Significant retardation in two or 
more academic areas 

(c) Diagnosed or presumed neurologic 
impairment 

(d) Willingness of the child’s elementary 
school teacher and principal to con- 
tinue the regular enrollment despite 
the hours of absence 

(e) Solution of the transportation prob- 
lem to and from the experimental 
class with return to the regular 
school. 

The criteria were loosely applied since their 
principal purpose was to serve as a guideline 
and not as a set of excluding characteristics. It 



must be remembered that the experimental fo- 
cus was on the curriculum and only secondarily 
upon the children. The curriculum was not 
planned for neurologically impaired children al- 
though nine of the children had been so diag- 
nosed. The diagnosis or presumption of neuro- 
logic impairment was regarded as a statement 
of medical fact. The educational fact that the 
children had learning problems was considered 
the more significant of the two. 

The original selection yielded twelve children 
who were arbitrarily divided into two groups 
according to age. No other grouping criteria 
were employed. 

3. No program of pretesting was conducted. 
The children’s school records were not 
actually inspected until the project had 
been underway for several months. No 
demands were made for physical examina- 
tions, visual or auditory testing, neuro- 
logical study and so on. A very brief time 
was devoted to a scattered number of mo- 
tor tests on the first day for each child 
but these were not given uniformly to 
each child nor were these scored numeri- 
cally. 

Thus was the program initiated, (1) with two 
competent but methodologically untrained 
teachers who had no specific plan to follow ex- 
cept as it was devised xlaily, (2) with twelve 
untested children having practically no homo- 
geneous characteristics other than presumed 
average intelligence, significant academic fail- 
ures, and cooperative teachers and principals 
and finally (3) a curriculum sketched in the 
boundaries of Movigenic theory but not clearly 
defined in day by day activities. 

A room in Longfellow School, enthusiastic 
teachers, cooperative and interested school au- 
thorities, twelve bewildered children, a theory 
and an idea were the ingredients of the pro- 
ject all united to provide a unique learning ex- 
perience. . 
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UNIQUE FEATURES OF THE PROJECT 



Physical Organization of the Classroom 

No remodeling effort, was made. Cabinets, 
doors, chalkboards and shelving remained as de- 
signed. All desks were removed and all books 
and workbooks were also removed. The general 
intent was to provide an open space for pro- 
gram use. 

The entire bank of windows along the east 
side of the room and both door-glass panes were 
covered with a black plastic sheeting to block 
out all natural light. This enabled the teachers 
to program certain activities in total darkness. 
For most activity the overhead lighting was 
used with no boosting of power. This black-out 
process created an aura of privacy for the class. 
The black-out screening was intended for spatial 
awareness in the dark but an additional unplan- 
ned value emerged. The children began to view 
the setting as a place “of their own" where they 
were “free to fail without stigma or ridicule." 

Chalkboard positions were marked in three 
foot squares. The mid-point on the floor was 
marked and a large circle enclosed by a large 
square were measured and marked on the floor. 
Initially these were defined by red-yellow and 
blue masking tape but this, proved unsatisfac- 
tory and the tape was replaced by painted lines 
of the same colors. These lines were used to 
define transport routes and to position children 
for activities. 

A thirty-six inch wide strip of solid green 
carpeting was stretched across the north end 
of the classroom to provide a crawling and roll- 
ing surface. 

In a variety of places horizontal and vertical 
line targets were pasted in strategic positions 
to serve as visual targets for alignment. 

The teacher’s desk remained in the classroom 
but was constantly shifted to an “out-of-the- 
way” space. The desk served primarily as a 
storage space for papers, chalk, pencils, etc. At 
no time was the desk used as an orientation 
point for the teacher or the children. 



Positions and Surfaces 

i, , « ... 

The child’s relationship to gravity in finding 
a position of comfortable balance, was explored 



by arranging activities in such a manner as to 
require the child to lie on the floor on his back 
(supine) or on his stomach (prone), to kneel, 
sit on the floor, maintain an erect walking posi- 
tion and work while seated on a small chair 
at a table. All positions were included in each 
classroom session. 

To explore all types of spatial relationships 
numbers, words and figures were experienced 
in correct alignment, reversed, inverted, writ- 
ten in air with both hands, traced on the floor 
by foot, walked or crawled in configurations on 
the floor, traced with flashlight beams in the 
dark and so on. All surfaces within the room 
were used to project stimuli or topperform. All 
four walls, ceiling and floor were used as learn- 
ing surfaces. 

Children removed their shoes upon entry into 
the classroom and participated in all class ses- 
sions in stocking-feet or barefooted. 

Whenever it was possible to do so a given 
segment of information was experienced by the 
child with one eye, then the other, both eyes; 
one ear, then the other, both ears; one hand, 
then the other, bilaterally ; one leg or foot, then 
the other and both legs and the total body. It 
was felt that teaching a concept to all parts of 
the child in varying spatial relationships would 
serve to “incorporate” the concept and insure 
retention and integration. 

Clothing 

The attire of the children and the teachers 
also served to identify the difference and the 
novelty of the program. 

The three experimental teachers wore black 
slacks and white blouses during the early por- 
tion of the year and changed to multi-colored 
slack apparel as the year went on. Since the 
teacher was to be “mobile” and a “participant” 
her apparel had .to suit the demands of her role. 
Teachers crawled; rolled, jumped, sat on the 
floor, walked the rails, reclined and performed 
all of the exercises either in unison with the 
group or by way of demonstration. The teach- 
er’s position was defined as always “with the 
children.” 
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The girls in the classes also wore slacks and 
the boys dressed appropriately for the type of 
program being presented. Those children who 
attended regular classes before coming to the 
experimental group or who would go to regular 
class in the afternoon brought clothing changes 
with them. 



Approach Alternatives 

In the planning process to determine specific 
approaches to individual problem areas two al- 
ternatives were possible. One alternative can be 
identified as “diagnostically oriented,” repre- 
senting ah orientation based upon defining pre- 
cise problem areas in each child and seeking to 
program learning experiences directly calcu- 
lated to improve an area of diagnosed need. This 
approach requires the teacher to be “test- 
oriented, ’ (i.e., each activity is actually a test 
for the child to determine adequacy or inad- 
equacy per performance). Based upon the analy- 
sis of this “test” the teacher then seeks to find 
a way to correct the specific inadequacy. This 
approach is a clinical approach and of necessity 
is individually oriented. It was felt that such 
an approach would be ideal for a tutorial rela- 
tionship but would present many problems in a 
group situation. The diagnostic-clinical ap- 
proach would in effect necessitate an individual 
curriculum for each child with an obvious loss 
to the group process. 

A curriculum based upon group performance 
throughout the year seemed more acceptable to 
achieve goals which had been established. This 
required the adoption of the second alternative 
— to utilize an “intersensory apprenticeship” 
orientation. In this approach all children were 
exposed to all activities and the performance 
was accepted at whatever level it could be giv- 
en. Over a period of two semesters each child 
had countless opportunities to explore his per- 
formances visually, auditorially, kinesthetical- 
ly and tactually. In the group process the activi- 
ty was .the same for all and each child was al- 
lowed to perform within that activity at the 
best level he could manage. Since an essential in- 
gredient in MOVIGENIC theory is the convic- 
tion that all channels are interrelated, interde- 
pendent and mutually supportive, a gradual re- 
finement in performance was anticipated from 
such a program of multiple-bombardment. 

At no point during the year were individual 
variations in levels of performance adequacy 
comparatively noted for the children. No child 
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was identified as “the best” in any activity or 

better than.” All comments on performance 
were made in regard to the child’s improvement 
over his own previous performance. Each child 
served as his own control for performance 
change. Although some, of the children verba- 
lized comments about others being better or 
poorer in a given performance than they, such 
remarks were ignored by the teachers or deftly 
converted to a self-evaluation of improvement 
for the child who made the comment. 

The “intersensory apprenticeship” concept al- 
lowed. teachers to plan group activities through- 
out the year. It also served to reduce teacher 
anxiety over specific inadequacies and to place 
full confidence in the totality of the curriculum 
as a means for producing changes, if a given 
child performed poorly in an event there was 
no compulsion to restructure the event to bring 
it to his level but rather an acceptance that per- 
formance on that event would progressively im- 
prove as the child enlarged his performance po- 
tential in many other areas. The general re- 
sults of the program vindicated the choice of 
the “intersensory apprenticeship” approach 
over the “diagnostic-clinical” approach. 

Flexible Structure 

The general program operated as a loose flex- 
ible structure with no effort being made to de- 
fine a chronological order of events or a particu- 
lar position or place for activity. While the 
teacher carefully organized each lesson plan 
the children could not predict a regular order 
of events. The goal of this type of flexible semi- 
structured program was to bring the children 
to a point where they could program for them- 
selves according to their personally defined 
areas of need. Some headway was made toward 
self-programming but the goal was not truly 
achieved. 



Dark Tim$ 

During each class session the room was 
placed in complete darkness for a period of time. 
At first the periods of total darkness were 
limited to a few minutes but once the children 
became accustomed to “dark” time as a regular 
part of the program the period was increased to 
10 - 20 minutes. 

Darkness was used to close in space and to 
establish an atmosphere of quietude. Flashlight 
tracking with each child controlling his own 
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light space was one of the programmed activi- 
ties during this period. Verbal descriptions of 
events, objects or places were given by the 
teacher to help children build visual imagery. 
Mood music recordings were played during this 
period. Individual children described “word pic- 
tures” in the dark. Various sound stimuli were 
introduced for identification and at times the 
children simply remained quiet listening for en- 
vironmental sounds from within the school 
building and the streets below. 

Children reclined on the floor during this 
time and by various techniques the teacher at- 
tempted to achieve a state of relaxation for each 
child. It was initially organized as a rest per- 
iod, then became a “dark” activity period and 
finally became a period in which to teach con- 
scious relaxation. 



Observation Booth 

Throughout the year many people expressed 
the desire to observe the classes in “action.” 
Some guests did observe from time to time by 
sitting within the classroom. This was always 
disturbing to the children’s program response. 
To avoid disturbing the children and to answer 
these visitation requests a small observation 
booth was built into one comer of the class- 
room. This “large box” was introduced into the 
room adjacent to the north doorway after the 
Easter recess. It proved to be quite a distrac- 
tion for the children during the first week but 
was gradually assimilated as a standard part of 
the classroom. This provided facility to accom- 
modate observers. During the year about 60 
people observed one or more of the classes as 
individual observers in groups of two or three. 
Ninety percent of these observers were profes- 
sionals. Others were interested lay people of 
the community. 

The observation booth also made it possible 
to arrange a regular schedule of observations 
for those mothers whose children were parti- 
cipating. This experience proved a valuable as- 
set to the parent counseling program. 

Parent Counseling 

A cooperative working relationship with the 
Dane County Mental Health Center and the 
Special Education Division of the Madison 
Schools brought about the inauguration of a 



parent counseling program during the second 
semester. 

Miss Sydney Auer, Psychologist on the Men- 
tal Health Center Staff, was graciously “loaned” 
to the project for one semester and Dr. Myron 
Seeman, Chief Psychologist of the schools, 
added to his schedule by accepting half of the 
parent counseling responsibility. Parents were 
invited to participate in these sessions on a 
regular basis. Miss Auer met with one group 
of mothers on Tuesday mornings, sometimes at 
her office in the Mental Health Center and 
sometimes at the Longfellow School. Dr, See- 
man met with another group on alternate 
Thursday evenings in the School Board Offices. 
This group was composed of several parent 
couples. 

The division into two parent groups did not 
follow the same lines as the child group but 
was based upon convenient times for both the 
parents and the staff. 

The integration of the parent into the gener- 
al program via the counseling groups was felt 
to be a vital part of the total project. This proc- 
ess enabled parents to discuss their child’s 
progress, their own anxieties and concerns for 
the future and to learn methods by which they 
might enhance the child’s learning 'in the home 
situation. 

The observation periods of the children in 
action were then discussed in the group ses- 
sions and the parent counselors helped the par- 
ents to understand the implications of their 
observations. 

Liaison 

The coordination of the prescribed communi- 
cation patterns among experimental teachers, 
regular classroom teachers, principals, parents, 
Madison schools’ central offices and the Uni- 
versity was managed by Mrs. Margaret Rieman, 
Project Assistant to Dr. Barsch. 

Weekly Conferences 

The experimental teachers met with 
Dr. Barsch and Mrs. Rieman for approximately 
three hours each Monday morning throughout 
the year. The meetings were devoted to discus- 
sion and evaluation of child performance, plan- 
ning innovations for the coming week, evalua- 
tion of the progress of the curriculum, demon- 
strations of new pieces of equipment and the 
exploration of new ideas. 















Introduction of Curriculum Items* 

One of the major devices in building the cur- 
riculum was the introduction of a new activity 
or piece of equipment during the first class 
session of each week. This procedure was delib- 
erately selected as a technique for expanding 
and ehlarging the performance repertoire of the 
children and to establish a regular time for 
presenting new materials. 

The following list of items or activities ,*as 
introduced in order on a weekly basis to accomp- 
lish these goals: 

1. Tachistoscopic presentation of geometric 
form slides 

2. The Harmon walking rails and jump board 
. 3. A set of Maico “train-ear" equipment 

4. A suspended plastic ball for visual track- 
ing 

5. A set of bells of Sama arranged as 
wristlets 

6. Plastic templates for chalkboard activities 

7. School Skill Tracing boards with tilted 
surface 

8. Mounted 2x4 balancing rails in bright 
colors 

9. Teeter boards of different sizes arid com- 
plexities 

10. Scooter boards for prone transport 

11. Ink-marking pencils for graphic work 

12. A dance tom-tom for rhythm activities 

13. Plastic balls of various sizes 

14. Teacher intern (adding another adult) . 

15. A metronome with blinking light 

16. Paired movement activities (for chil- 
dren to perform activities requiring pairs) 

17. Hark time (placing the room in total dark- 
ness for relaxation) 

18. Flashlights (for beam activities in the 
dark) 

19. Paper cups fashioned into earphones to 
vary sound intake 

* For specific information on the dimensions of certain 

items the reader is requested to contact Dr. Barsch 

of the Department of Counseling and Behavioral 

Studies, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 






20. A geometric symbol system for reading 

21. Plastic geometric forms to accompany 
charted symbol system 

22. Cuisinaire rods for number work 

23. Child instruction (one child instructing 
another) 

24. Individual templates for desk-top use 

25. Stereoscope 

26. Tape recorder 
.27. Outdoor activities 

Each activity, item or procedure was intro* 
duced to serve as a stepping stone to other ac- 
tivities. Each became the beginning of a se- 
quence allowing for its incorporation into the 
program in. an ever-widening program. For ex- 
ample, when the teeter boards for balancing 
were first introduced the children explored 
their use in whatever way they chose but once 
introduced the teeter boards were regularly 
used to develop more and more complex activi- 
ties reaching a point where each child in the 
group could maintain balance on a teeter board 
while playing catch with bean bags or a rubber 
ball. Each item was programmed from simple 
performance to complex activity interrelating 
each performance with one or more other 
modalities or dimensions. 

Teaching Intern 

At the beginning of the second semester an- 
other graduate student from the Department 
of Counseling and Behavioral Studies was added 
to the teaching staff to function assistively to 
the two existing groups. This teacher was also 
an experienced elementary school specialist 
working toward an advanced degree in Special 
Education. 

The introduction of a second teacher into 
each group proved to be of great value to the 
program. Individual children could be singled 
out for special work or the two teachers could 
divide the group for certain activities. This ad- 
dition provided the opportunity to study a 
“team teaching concept" in this area. 
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SECTION IV 

THE TWELVE DIMENSIONS 
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Twelve dimensions were defined to guide the 
planning of the curriculum. Forms were devised 
to assist in teacher positions to be planned for 
in every session. Six positions were selected for 
use throughout the year — recumbent, kneel- 
ing, standing, walking, seated on the floor and 
seated at a table. The remainder of the lesson 
planning page was made up of squares in 
which teachers could write in their planned 
activities. Across the top of the page space was 
arranged to write the name of the dimensions 
being developed during the lesson. For example, 
under DYNAMIC BALANCE the teacher plan- 
ned for one balance activity in a recumbent 
position, one in a kneeling position, one sitting 
on the floor and so on. Teachers planned such a 
series for each of the twelve dimensions. 

The first two weeks of the curriculum were 
devoted to programming special activities to 
test and stimulate the four primary dimensions : 
Muscular Strength, Dynamic Balance, Spatial 
Awareness and Body Awareness. This period 
was used to inaugurate the Krauss-Weber series 
of exercises, acquaint the children with the use 
of walking rails, jump boards, and various 
group procedures for conducting spatial exer- 
cises. 

The next two weeks emphasized Visual, Audi- 
tory , Kinesthetic and Tactual experiences. The 
activities were again organized primarily to in- 
troduce the children to the various pieces of 
equipment and procedures in each modality se- 
quence. In this time the tachistoscope, the train- 
ear, the crawling and rolling rug, etc. were all 
presented. 

The final two weeks of the Introductory per- 
iod were given over to experiences in Bilaterali- 
ty, Rhythm, Flexibility and Motor Planning. 
Here the bilateral routines at the. chalkboard, . 
the metronome, tom-tom, record player, ob- 
stacle course, etc. were established as routines 
within the program. 

Essentially this allowed for a six-week per- 
iod for the children to become acquainted with 
the teacher, their new classmates, all strange 
pieces of equipment, new procedures and the 
“basic organization" of their program in this 
new setting. 

Each week after the Introductory period the 
daily activity program consisted of activities 
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designed to unite two or more of the twelve di- 
mensions into program units so that all twelve 
dimensions were covered each week in varying 
combinations with one another. In addition to 
this planned interweaving process which was 
carefully executed by the teacher in each group, 
one new major novelty was introduced each 
week. In the weeks that followed the Introduc- 
tory period, scooter boards, templates, tachisto- 
scopic slide series, teeter boards, school skill 
tracing boards, and many other pieces described 
elsewhere were systematically scheduled for the 
first class period of each week. This practice 
was continued until the Easter recess. 

By design the two semester program was di- 
vided into two major areas of concern. The 
first semester was devoted to the establishment 
and refinement of basic patterns of movement 
with no effort to incorporate symbolic function- 
ing into the program. The second semester in r 
troduced symbolic processes into the daily' class 
activities and concentrated upon symbol .sys- 
tems for reading and arithmetic. The general 
procedure in developing and presenting these 
symbol systems is described in another section 
of this report. 

Each of the twelve dimensions are defined 
and discussed on the pages to follow — with a 
brief listing of the activities which were pro- 
grammed in each area. 

Dimension I — Muscular Strength 

Definition: The capacity of the organism to 
maintain an adequate state of muscle 
tonus, power and stamina to meet the daily 
demands appropriate to his body size and 
chronologic age. 

Discussion: Anti-gravity muscles must be 
strong and active to support body weight 
in various positions against the force of 
gravity and to maintain an adequate align- 
ment of the body as it moves through 
space. Ordinary demands for pulling, push- 
ing, and lifting, with legs, arms and trunk 
nonnally expected to be managed by the 
child should be within the developed level 
of the child. The major muscle systems 
and groups should be organized to allow 
the child to effectively distribute his body. . 
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weight in a thrusting and counterthrusting 
pattern for walking and running. Strength 
to exert force for jumping, kicking, hop- 
ping, rolling, crawling, and so on must lae 
adequately established to support such 
movements. The minor muscle groups used 
in the control of fine patterns of coordina- 
tion must be organized and available for 
use in writing, buttoning, tying, throwing, 
grasping and so on. 



The intent of activities set within the 
framework of this dimension was to pro- 
vide opportunities to improve muscle tone 
through regular exercises, build a basic 
pattern of strength in exercises described 
as minimal physical fitness standards and 
most important of all to help the children 
learn to utilize their muscle power appro- 
priately and efficiently in the management 
of their daily problems. Proper positions of 
the body for using leg muscles for jumping, 
proper use of muscles within the shoulder 
girdle for lifting, thrusting, balancing and 
so on, were stressed throughout the year. 



Activities: The following general activities were 
included in programming to develop muscu- 
lar strength: 



Krauss-Weber exercise series 
Tug o’ war 

Various isotonic exercises 
Recordings of exercise directions 
Tension and relaxation alternation 
Carrying weights of varying size 
Isometric exercises . 

Pushing and pulling activities 
Vertical jump extensions 
Standing broad jump 
Lift and carry exercises 
.Partner alternation series 
(For a more detailed description of specific 
activities see Appendix I.) 



Initial Problem 



The majority of the group were unable to 
perform the basic physical fitness exercises 
and would generally fall into the classification 
of immature in terms of muscular strength. 
Several of the boys appeared to have adequate 
strength but were not able to marshal that 
strength in a coordinated performance. Prob- 
lems of control in both the gross and fine 
movement patterns were apparent in all of 
these children. Each in some manner indicated 
an awareness of these deficiencies and ex- 
pressed an eagerness to become “stronger.” 
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Summary of Results 



The children enjoyed the exercises and soon 
reached- a level of competency in the basic phy- 
sical fitness series. Better control of muscle 
patterning was obvious in all performance 
areas. The children talked of “getting stronger” 
and were actually able to sustain movement 
activities for a longer period of time as the se- 
mester continued. The most notable changes oc- 
curred in the development of grip strength ob- 
served in increased ability to pull, grasp, hold 
and so on. The basic patterns of fitness were 
established for all children and all benefited 
from this set of activities. 



Dimension II — Dynamic Balance 



Definition: Dynamic balance is the capacity of 
the organism to activate antigravity mus- 
cles in proper relationship to one another 
against the force of gravitational pull to 
maintain alignment, sustain his transport 
pattern and aid in recovery. 



Discussion: The human body is a bilateral equa- 
tion with two organismic halves designed 
to be related to each other through a sys- 
tem of reciprocal interweaving. By balanc- 
ing the thrusting and counterthrusting of 
various segments of the body the human 
sustains a controlled balance against the 
forces of gravity. In this dimension there 
is concern for the concept of gravitational 
center and the system of the three axes of 
coordination. The individual, to move with 
efficiency, ease and comfort must maintain 
an appropriate vertical alignment, a recip- 
rocating horizontal relationship and a bal- 
anced relationship to gravity to move him- 
self on the “z axis" forward and backward. 
Balance is dependent upon the management 
of the gravitational center. 



Shifting body weight in a pattern of equal- 
ized distribution is necessary for a b alan ced 
gait. Rising from a chair, landing from a 
jump, walking a rail, bending the body for- 
ward at the waist are some examples of the 
need for dynamic balance. It is natural for 
the individual to always find the best bal- 
ance possible. This is the principle of ho- 
meostasis which has long been recognized 
as the constant quest of the human. Seek- 
ing balance man chooses alternatives, 
makes - decisions, selects and pursues goals, 
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approaches and avoids. Any form of stress 
may temporarily produce a state of im- 
balance which activates man's desire to re- 
gain balance. On a purely physical basis 
balance may be disturbed at any time that 
the individual moves out of the. base of 
gravity or becomes malaligned on the verti- 
cal, horizontal or depth axes. On a physio- 
logical basis balance may be disturbed by 
disease or illness. 

Psychological balance is disturbed by stresses 
of daily anxieties which cannot be readily re- 
solved. Social balance may be upset by a variety 
of problems among peoples. 

Dynamic balance not only refers to the physi- 
cal but also to the physiological, psychological 
and social. Dynamic balance begins for the in- 
dividual during his earliest encounters with 
gravitational pull when he makes his first ef- 
forts to move himself through space by creep- 
ing and warring. All children except those with 
specific neuromuscular handicap achieve erect 
locomotion according to varying timetables and 
thereby achieve some degree of dynamic bal- 
ance but many children appear awkward and 
clumsy in their play or ordinary walking and 
running through space because they are easily 
thrown “off-balance" by slight disturbances in 
terrain, inclines, declines and so on. For some 
it appears that they stumble over a pin on the 
fioor or that a slight wind or push will topple 
them. 

Achieving balance depends upon building a 
composite of proper functioning of the semi- 
circular canals, appropriate use of vision in 
steering and guiding movement to hold align- 
ment, the development of a kinesthetic aware- 
ness and a tactual awareness of surface contact. 
All four ingredients are necessary for balance. 

Experiences which teach children to visually 
steer and guide their movement is one form of 
contribution to better balance. Making children 
more aware of surface textures and the feeling 
of their bodies in various positions is another 
method for helping balance. To do this, activi- 
ties were offered which always demanded visual 
targeting while attempting to balance. Second- 
ly, the opportunity to experiment with varying 
degrees of imbalance helped the children to 
find ways of using their anti-gravity muscles, 
kinesthetic sense, tactuality and vision to es- 
tablish balance. 



Activities: The following list of equipment and 
activities was offered on a regular basis to 
help the children achieve competence in 
this dimension: 

Walking rails with tilted sideboards 
Skipping, hopping, jumping on geometric 
form designs 
“Purposeful” falling 

Teeter boards of various degrees of diffi- 
culty 

Mimicry of “animal” gaits 

Harmon jump board 

Moving in a dark room 

Prone balancing on a walking rail 

2” x 4” walking rails of varying lengths 

Twisting, turning and spinning activities 

(For a detailed description of some of these 
activities see Appendix I.) 

Initial Problems 

This was an area of real difficulty for all 
of the children. They could not manage the 
walking, teeter boards, one-footed balance, 
jump and land in balance, and so on. Any activi- 
ty which demanded any stress on dynamic bal- 
ance quickly revealed an awkwardness and 
clumsiness which was very frustrating to them. 
Their early encounters with activities in this 
area marked this as one of the most significant 
problems to be resolved. 

Summary of Results 

Significant improvement in- balance occurred 
for all but one of the children. Most became 
very proficient in maintaining balance on a 
teeter board to the point where they could hold 
balance and play catch with a volleyball, change 
from standing to sitting position without losing 
balance, hold balance against mild thrusting 
against their bodies and so on. Righting re- 
flexes in the feet activated by the Hannon 
walking rail seemed to improve their “sure 
footedness” in general movement. These im- 
provements in general balance are regarded as 
having been among the major gains in this pro- 
gram. Children became aware of “balance” and 
learned to “find balance” for themselves as they 
moved. 

Dimension III — - Spatial Awareness 

Definition: Spatial awareness is the capacity of 
the organism to identify his own position 
in space relative to his surround with con- 
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stant orientation to surface, elevation, 
periphery, back and front. 

Discussion: In the study of Movigenics space is 
considered as a surrounding that is a con- 
stant for the individual. The physical 
boundaries of that surround may vary ac- 
cording to site, enclosure, perspective and 
so on but the constancy remains. The in- 
dividual always serves as his own orienta- 
tion point in space and the awareness of 
space progresses from the proximal point 
of the individual local to the distal point 
of infinity. Along the line of that proximal- 
distal progression four segments may be 
defined. The spatial surround marked by 
the full extension of both arms in all planes 
and all directions is classified as near space 
marking off a schematic two foot space in 
front, back, above, downward and laterally. 
Midspace is considered a surround extend- 
ing from 2 - 12 feet in all planes and di- 
rections. The distance from 12 - 20 feet is 
designated as for space and all distances 
beyond 20 feet are included in the classifi- 
cation scheme as remote space. 

In space orientation the three coordinates 
of movement again become important. The 
vertical axis denotes the continuum of up 
and down and top and bottom space in all 
four spatial segments. The horizontal axis 
serves as the orientation coordinate for 
side space while the depth axis marks off 
the line of front and back space. Spatial 
orientation then becomes & matter of hold- 
ing an awareness of one’s own position as 
the coordinator of space for all personal 
transactions and all events, objects, sur- 
faces and contours which exist and occur 
within any and all of the four segments. 
Through a process of organizing a coordin- 
ate system within one’s self the individual 
aligns himself with that space and de- 
velops a method of centering himself in ap- 
propriate positions in relation to events 
and objects. 

Each of the four segments, near, mid, far 
and remote space radiate from the individ- 
, ual focus. As the individual aligns himself 
; ' visually to approach, retreat, avoid, escape, 
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evade, and enter he centers the coordinates l 

within himself upon the coordinates in the f 

real world around him and moves with effi- *" j 

ciency to perform. Any cognitive ignorance 
of a spatial segment will disturb this pro- " l 

cess of centering and introduce a factor of ‘ 

stress into the performance which would 
not have otherwise been present. 



Translating this theoretical proposition in- 
to prosaic daily experiences the child must 
learn to know where things are “out in 
space.” He must learn the fixed placement 
of objects, routes of travel, relationship of 
the physical placement of one object to 
others. Directional words denoting move- 
ment or position must become a part of his 
cognitive repertoire such as left, right, up, 
down, side, above, below, under, between, 
next to, and many more similar terms. He 
must learn to move confidently from place 
to place because he knows his world. He 
must learn to move efficiently in a gross 
manner moving his body through space ac- 
cording to his visual appreciation of the 
“whereness” of the world. He must learn 
to move efficiently in the near space world 
of the desk-top world of education organiz- 
ing margins, columns, rows and boundaries 
on papers and books. 

Children were provided with a wide variety 
of activities to become aware of top and 
bottom within themselves and with the ex- 
ternal environment. Right and left was em- 
phasized within them and the full surround 
of objects, places and people. Front and 
back space were particularly emphasized 
in many different experiences. 

Activities: The following listing is an example 
of some of the activities programmed 
throughout the year to enhance the child- 
ren’s awareness and perception of space. 

Pointing with hands, legs or full body ac- 
cording to directional commands given by 
teacher marching according to spatial com- 
mands. 

Placing self in relation to object according 
to teacher directive such as “near to,” “in 
back of,” “to the right of — , n etc. 

Identifying all physical characteristics of 
the room in spatial terms. 
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Hide and seek with objects using spatial 
tenns 

Translation of leftness and rightness, front- 
back and top-bottom to physical objects 
Maze tracing 
Floor routes for travel 
Geometric patterning 

Rearrangement of furniture according to 
spatial directives 

Practice of reversals and inversions 
Viewing variations in space relationships 
Exploration of distortions in space 

(For a detailed description of some of these 
activities, see Appendix I.) 

Initial Problems 

Only two of the children held a firm identifi- 
cation of leftness and rightness in their own 
orientation. All others either did not possess 
such labeling or could be easily confused. They 
experienced great difficulty representing spatial 
schema in drawings and frequently erred in 
complying with directional words. All had diffi- 
culty in understanding the concept of “back” 
space. The general label of “spa tially naive” 
could be applied to all in the early period of the 
class. 

Summary of Results 

A firm knowledge of leftness and rightness in 
all areas of performance such as drawing, label- 
ing hands and feet, labeling sides of objects in 
the environment, moving to left or right, and 
so on, was established for all but two of the 
children. Originally, teachers employed direc- 
tives like “face the windows, turn toward the 
clock” etc., to obtain changes in position but 
eventually “turn to the right or left” could be 
substituted. Gains were noted in the under- 
standing of “back space” and all children im- 
proved in their use and understanding of posi- 
tional words. While they could not be classified 
as “spatially naive” at the end of the program, 
neither could they be considered to have reached 
the level of “spatial sophistication.” Their posi- 
tions on the continuum varied per child but the 
position in June was clearly in the direction of 
increased sophistication. 



Dimension IV — Body Awareness 

Definition: Body awareness is the capacity of 
the organism to achieve a conscious appre- 
ciation of the relationship of all- body seg- 
ments to movement, to be able to label 
body parts and to appreciate the functional 
properties of various body parts. 

Discussion: This dimension includes the vast lit- 
erature which has been devoted to the con- 
cept of “body image.” Each individual must 
achieve a sense of identity to develop a 
world of self apart from others and yet in 
relation to others. This dimension in full 
efficiency for the individual establishes the 
positive answer to the question of “Who 
am I?” Extensive work by many investi- 
gators in the field of psychology has now 
produced a confirmed body of knowledge 
concerning the concept of self-image. Cor- 
poral reality is an integral part of the psy- 
chological mechanism of “self.” To build 
an adequate self-image the individual must 
learn to understand his body and the man- 
ner in which it functions and is available 
to him in resolving the daily demands for 
performance. 

The functional properties of body parts 
were stressed in the activity program to 
help the children come to a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the use of eyes for seeing, ears for 
hearing, hands for touching, legs for walk- 
ing, running and crawling, muscles in arms, 
legs, back and shoulder for pushing and 
lifting, and so on. Hearing for listening to 
variations in sounds, vision for steering the 
body, identifying the world, differences in 
muscle “feel” under varying conditions all 
became goals to be achieved. 

The usual labeling process taught to pre- 
school children frequently omits some of 
the unusual words to identify body parts. 
Therefore, the program included labeling 
of elbow, chin, wrist, shoulder, ankle, hip, 
calf, ribs, spine, etc. The use of body part 
words in general expressions of thought 
such as “leg of a journey,” “arm of the 
law,” “shank of the evening,” may also be 
incorporated into more complicated pro- 
gramming of symbolic processes as they 
relate to body awareness. 
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Learning to understand the concepts of ten- 
sion and relaxation as alternative states 
within their bodies was programmed with- 
in the curriculum. The attempt was also 
made to help them understand the rela- 
tionships of mobility and immobility in 
movement patterning by constantly calling 
attention to those portions of the body 
which were not to move in order to insure 
the efficiency of the moving part. Move- 
ment efficiency depends in equal part upon 
the portions which must be held quiet or at 
rest and those which must move. Reverse ' 
attention to the immobility elements pre- 
sented an interesting contrast for the chil- 
dren. 

One of the major goals of activities within 
this dimension is to teach the child to un- 
derstand his own body as the invariant 
spatial center for attributing spatial co- 
ordinates to the world around him. His own 
body lends itself to all of the spatial terms 
of top, bottom, front, back, left, and right. 
While his own body remains invariant he 
can alter the relationship of the outside 
world. He can write numbers upside down 
and by shifting his head and body so as 
to view these inverted numbers as if he 
were centering a football they can be made 
to appear to him as upright. The children 
explored space with their own bodies ex- 
perimenting with upside-downess, ovemess, 
undemess, — using their own parts as di- 
rectional coordinates. 

Experimenting with performances in dif- 
ferent positions such as prone, supine, 
kneeling, crouched and so on were other 
techniques employed in enriching their un- 
derstanding of the functional utility of 
their body parts. 



Grasping with toes 

Movement from position to position 

Labeling body parts 

(For detailed descriptions of some of these 
activities see Appendix I.) 

Initial Problem 

Varying levels of awareness were observed 
among the children. Some were* unaware of 
more than the simple infant-type labels. Few 
had labels for hips, thighs, calf, etc. None could 
be considered to have had any knowledge of 
the relationships among parts of the body and 
none could satisfactorily identify muscular 
sources of movement. 

Summary of Results 

This area is also considered as one of the sig- 
nificant areas of improvement. Children became 
aware of body parts throughout their bodies 
and with this awareness were able to trace 
movement origins, use appropriate labeling and 
apply this new found knowledge to advantage 
in all areas of performance. This area showed 
marked improvement for ALL children. 

Dimension V — Visual Dynamics 

Definition: Visual dynamics is the capacity of 
the organism to fixate accurately on a tar- 
get at near, mid and far points in space, to 
scan a surround for meaning in the vertical 
and horizontal planes, to converge and ac- 
commodate, to equalize the use of both 
visual circuits in a binocular pattern to 
achieve fusion and to steer the body in 
proper alignment for movements through 
space. 



Activities: The following list of activities was 
incorporated into the daily program to pro- 
vide opportunities for children to enrich 
their body awareness: 

Planned periods of alternating tension and 
relaxation of the total body or specific 
muscle groups. 

Follow the Leader in moving 
Ragdoll 

Simon Says games 

Trace source of movement when a leg 
turned, arm lifted, etc. 



Discussion: This dimension is concerned with 
far more than the determination of a given 
refractive status. Vision is viewed as a 
dynamic phenomenon used by the individu- 
al at varying distances according to the de- 
mands of his daily living. It may vary from 
moment to moment in efficiency according 
to the demands made upon it and the state 
of spatial competency held by the viewer. 
Developmental studies have revealed a nor- 
mal progression from monocularity in the 
infant to bi-ocularity to a binocular stage 
and finally to a state of fusion. The human 
is equipped with a bilateral system of visual 
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J circuiting intended by design to. be used as 

.1 a complex unit. Although each circuit may 

be capable of independent function it is 
i held that optimal efficiency is derived when 

a binocular process is available. Despite the 
: fact that a child may be wearing lenses de- 

5 signed to improve his spatial computing the 

> educator must still be concerned with the 

functional efficiency of the child. Is he able 
j to sustain visual attention at near tasks 

over a period of time? Can he readily shift 
from chalkboard viewing to his desk-top 
paper or book? Can he follow targets mov- 
ing across a horizontal plant? Can he hold 
fixation on targets moved on the vertical 
! plane ? For educational purposes does he 

appear to be equally comfortable with ma- 
terials near to him as those that are far 
away? Does he look where he is moving? 
Does, he visually guide his manipulative ac- 
tivity? Does he judge space properly as he 
moves through it? 



To help children achieve the highest pos- 
sible efficiency in this dimension a variety 
of visual training activities were intro- 
duced. First and foremost the emphasis 
was placed upon visual steering as a vital 
component of all movement. This was not 
only verbally urged but visual targets of 
various kinds were pasted on floor, ceiling, 
and walls to serve such purpose. Scanning a 
broad visual array to find a requested de- 
tail was another technique. Visual inspec- 
tion of articulation areas on geometric 
forms and the search for points of differ- 
ence were used to enhance discrimination. 
The study of foreground and background 
to emphasize contour, edges, textures, nu- 
ances and shadings was a part of this di- 
mension. A variety of activities were de- 
signed to increase the visualization of ver- 
bal images, recall of recently viewed ob- 
jects and recall of past experiences. Shift- 
ing visual attention from one object to an- 
other randomly placed in various segments 
of space and specific tracking activities in 
the vertical, horizontal and diagonal planes 
were included. 

The usual world of education sets two ma- 
jor planes for visual performance. One is 
the near-point visual surface of the desk 
top, the book and paper world of looking 
down- and the other is the straightforward 
view of the far space chalkboard. In Movi- 
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genics the visual planes are programmed 
in as many different relationships as can 
be conceived. The children viewed visual 
targets from a recumbent position to the 
floor, ceiling and wall surfaces, from a 
kneeling position, sitting on the floor, and 
so on. Care was taken to provide an assort- 
ment of near, mid, far and remote distances 
for targets. 

Dark viewing and varying amounts of 
lights from flashlights were other tech- 
niques. The presentation of tachistoscopic 
information was one of the key efforts in 
visual dynamics. The reduction of exposure 
time to a point where the children could 
quickly grasp and recognize visual forms 
at varying speeds was emphasized through- 
out the year. Eye patches were worn for 
brief periods of time while conducting gen- 
eral activities. The purpose of the eye 
patches was to help the children appreci- 
ate their own variations in performance 
from one system to another and to ascer- 
tain for the analysis of each child specific 
notations in changes in efficiency from 
side to side. Notations were made of be- 
havioral, postural and performance 
changes. 

Yhis area of programming is viewed, as the 
significant activity sequence within the 
curriculum. The world of school is essen- 
tially a near-point visual demand which is 
imposed upon the child for the major por- 
tion of each school day from kindergarten 
through high school. The vast majority of 
his exposures to advancement in learning 
will come from the desk-top world of books 
and papers. He will be locked into this 
near-point world with considerable inten- 
sity. The more difficulty he encounters the 
more stress will he experience. The visual 
containment of school and its effect upon 
visual efficiency must be regarded as one 
of the most important areas of investiga- 
tion for future research. The programming 
within this class was only a beginning at- 
tempt to study this area. 

Activities: Visual training in the educational 
sense as it can be applied within a class- 
room utilized the following activities : 

Horizontal and vertical tracking by visual 
follow of a string-suspended plastic ball 
Tracing boards with basic designs 
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Tachistoscopic presentation of form pat- 
tern slides 
String test 

Finger jumps (visual fixations from one 
outstretched hand to the other) 

Symbolic representations 

Visual recall of immediate and remote 

Throwing at a target 

Ducking and dodging 

Gestural communication 

(These are some of the activities included in 
this area. Detailed descriptions may be found 
in Appendix I.) 

Although the term visual training is a term 
employed with specific meaning by optome- 
trists and ophthalmologists, the adoption of 
the term in Movigenics is not intended as a sub- 
stitute for such professionally defined services. 
The term is employed here to encompass a spe- 
cific set of activities which may be practiced 
in a regular classroom for the general benefit 
of all children. The visual skills to be developed 
are essential to full efficiency. Individual visual 
problems require the services of the respective 
professionals outside the classroom and in cer- 
tain cases some of these activities may be 
contra? ndicated. Consultations with visual ex- 
aminers may provide other valuable sugges- 
tions to teachers seeking to enrich the visual 
efficiency of classroom learners. 

Initial Problem 

None of the children were visually efficient 
upon entry to the class. This finding was the 
only uniform observation. While the children 
differed from one another in many respects, 
each had a visual problem. They could not sus- 
tain viewing in near activities, had difficulty 
shifting from far to near targets and had not 
truly learned to visually steer their movements. 
None could sustain a satisfactory pattern of 
tracking vertically, horizontally or on the diago- 
nal. All had some form of convergence problem. 
This was perhaps the most striking problem 
area for the three groups. 

Summary of Results 

With two exceptions all children were re- 
ferred for visual examinations and several re- 
ceived lenses as a result of that referral. Here 
was an area where all children gained from 
the visual training experiences in the classroom v 
but the gains could not be classified as signifi- 
cant. The concept of visual steering was learned 
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by all and in this respect a significant gain 
was achieved. Smooth patterns of visual pat- 
terning unfortunately were not obtained. Al- 
though there was a great deal of improvement 
in visual efficiency and visualization the gains 
did not reach the level hoped for in the plan- 
ning. This is a vital area for concern. Profes- 
sional guidance from visual examiners skilled 
in visual training might well have increased 
the value of these activities. Gains in this area 
are considered to be most critical for total ef- 
ficiency and the entire area should receive 
greater emphasis. 

Dimension VI —-Auditory Dynamics 

Definition : Auditory dynamics is the capacity 
of the organism to process information on 
a receiving and a sending basis from the 
world of sound and to attach appropriate 
labels and attribute appropriate relation- 
ships to the world of sound. 

Discussion : The world of sound may be broadly 
divided into three major categories of 
words, rhythm (music) and noise. From 
the moment a child is bom he is bombarded 
by a “booming buzzing confusion” of sound 
which must be sorted out and arranged in 
order of importance and relevance. The 
foreground fpr attention must be differ- 
entiated from the relevant and irrelevant 
background. The sounds of speech must be 
learned and incorporated for interpreting 
that which is spoken to the child and that 
which he wishes to speak to others. He 
must learn to differentiate the sounds in 
his environment so he can make use of 
them to obtain an ever-increasing body of 
sound information. 

Once again the concern in Movigenics is 
for the functional efficiency of the auditory 
process. The presence of discrete minor 
variations in acuity is of diagnostic import 
and may serve to explain some inefficien- 
cies but the child must function on a day 
by day basis in a world of sound finding 
some means to gain more and more in- 
formation even if it is reduced in its in- 
taking process. 

Two levels must be included in the audi- 
tory process. The intaking process has been 
labeled in various ways by investigators. 
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Some refer to “decoding/’ some to “signal 
interpretation,” some to “clue-systems.” 
Whatever labels are employed to designate 
the process the individual must find some 
way of gaining meaning from the acoustic 
energy which impinges on his tympanic 
membrane and passes through the auditory 
neurologic system. For most children the 
audiologist indicates an unimpaired physi- 
cal system. The perception of sound then 
becomes a crucial determinant of the 
amount of meaning v/hich may be acquired 
from the world of sound. While the major- 
ity of children with learning disorders are 
likely to present an intact auditory system 
their capacity for listening presents an 
area of great difficulty. The emphasis in 
the experimental class was, therefore, 
placed upon the development and enrich- 
ment of listening skills. Listening demands 
attention to organized units of sound sus- 
tained over a period of time necessary to 
complete the intake process. To develop 
listening skills the use of the Mjrico Train- 
ear as an amplification device was intro- 
duced to acquaint children with the possi- 
bility of increasing or decreasing volume 
selectively to change the auditory intake. 

A variety of << voIume-changers ,, were used 
throughout the year to allow the children 
to experiment with modifying the sound 
intake. Placing the modification of sound 



wierd sounds. They learned a song in 
French and tried to invents a different 
sound language. 

Activities : While there was an inevitable de- 
mand for listening and speaking in the 
general program, the following activities 
were specifically employed to achieve the 
objectives within this dimension: 

Bells of Sama worn on wrists and ankles 

Maico Train-Ear 

Vocal explorations of sound 

Identification of sounds 

Listening for sounds in dark time 

Percussion recordings 

Poetry and rhythmic speech patterning 

Singing songs to build retention 

Plotting conversations 

(Some of these activities are described in de- 
tail in Appendix I.) 



Initial Problems 

All of the children were classified as poor 
listeners and manifested many problems in per- 
ceiving auditory stimuli. Only one of the child- 
ren had a significant speech problem. Language 

formulation problems were also noted in all 
children. 



within the manipulation of the children 
served to entice their attention to the study 
of sound variations. The discrimination of 
different tones in musical themes, listening 
to whispered directives, exploring sound 
differences from back space, front space, 
side space above and below, all were used 
as techniques in achieving greater compe- 
tency in listening. 

The child must also convert the world of 
sound into an expressive level to build a 
communication system with the people in 
his world. Consequently, the activities in 
the dimension of auditory dynamics must 
encompass expressive experiences as well 
as receptive. By and large, the presence of 
specific speech difficulties was a minor 
problem to the total group. 

Children explored vocal variations speak- 
ing softly or loudly, yelling and inventing 



Summary of Results 

The activities designed to improve listening 
skills achieved the intended goal. All children 
became better listeners through the year. Their 
attention spans for auditory material were ex- 
tended and there was a general gain in alertness 
to verbal directions. The significance of these 
noted improvements for total efficiency is dif- 
ficult to assess in precise terms. The value of 

programming specifically in this area has been 
established. 

Dimension VII — Kinesthesia 

Definition: Kinesthesia is the capacity of the 
organism to maintain an awareness of po- 
sition in space and to recall patterns of 
movement from previous experience for 
utility in resolving continuing demands. 

Discussion: Kinesthesia is a difficult term to de- 
fine. It is used frequently in the literature 
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in the discussion of movement patterning 
: but the definitions vary from author to 
author. Within the limits of Movigenics 
the term is used to denote an “awareness 
of movement” implying a cognitive appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of the “feel” of 
movement. It is viewed as a function of 
tactuality and proprioception with the 
added ingredient of a specific perception 
of movement to bring the action to a full 
state of meaning. To move the body, the 
individual must simply apply a thrust and 
counterthrusting action to propel himself 
through space. In many retarded children 
it seems that this is possible without the 
conscious awareness of what parts are mov- 
ing and why these parts are moving. Often 
retarded children will be stymied by the 
next movement demand apparently unable 
to recollect the method of proprioceptive 
organization by which they solved the 
problem on the previous occasions. In move- 
ment processes this dilemma is similar to 
the young reader who does not recognize 
that the word on page two is the same as 
the word on page one and approaches it as 
a totally new experience. Within the di- 
mension of kinesthesia is the general dis- 
crimination of a similarity identification 
among movements. Every individual is 
kinesthetic to some degree or other. For 
some learners the kinesthetic process is a 
vital highway to learning. For others there 
appears to be little appreciation of proprio- 
ceptive experience. 

Within the term here is the general con- 
cept of an awareness of comfort. There is 
a feeling within the individual that the 
movement is proper or improper. There is 
also the connotation that this is a pleasur- 
able experience. The term also conveys the 
concept of experience which allows the in- 
dividual to call upon a repertoire of move- 
ments to select the pattern most appropri- 
ate to the next movement demand. This, is 
the meaning of the “memory of move- 
ment.” It is a proprioceptive storehouse 
which yields its contents as needed by the 
individual in day by day encounters and 
permits the individual to trust to this ware- 
house to bring forth the proper pattern 
for the confronting problem. 

*■ The goal in this dimension is to bring 
children to a conscious state of awareness 
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of “how it feels to move in a particular 
way” and to help them differentiate this 
way from other performances. For pur- 
poses of Movigenics the verb, “kinesthe- 
cize,” has been coined for application to the 
experience of consciously identifying par- 
ticular proprioceptive patterns as being 
more meaningful than others. Here is the 
idea of utilizing muscles not only for 
power and stamina but the delicate de- 
velopment of shadings and nuances of 
muscle groupings to achieve grace and 
ease. It is not only that, muscles can 
thrust and counterthrust, expand and con- 
tract and serve as agonist and antagonist 
but within the framework of kinesthesia 
a proprioceptive pattern may “whisper” 
when necessary or “explode” when neces- 
sary. In Kinesthesia the grasp of the fin- 
gers may be forceful or tender, clutching 
or tentative — all of the possible shadings 
of force are applied purposefully to the 
Situation to the efficient resolution. The 
. power available within the muscular 
strength of the individual is judiciously 
applied to the efficiency of movement. 
Kinesthesia may also be regarded as the 
cognitive processor of muscle strength. In- 
dividuals who have a high appreciation of 
kinesthesia delight in the finesse of move- 
ment and find a great deal of satisfaction 
in using the proprioceptive system to en- 
hance their learning. The goal of activities 
within this dimension was to provide op- 
portunities to the children for learning 
proprioceptive nuances and shading to ad- 
vance their general movement efficiency 
and to provide their learnings with a gen- 
eral proprioceptive reinforcement. 

To achieve this goal multiple learnings of 
the same bit of information processed 
through a variety of movement patterns 
was the principle method employed. Con- 
centration upon three different methods 
of crawling, the homologous, homolateral 
and crossed diagonal initiated the work in 
kinesthesia. The purposeful replication of 
the Tonic-N eck-Reflex patterning in the 
prone-supine and standing position was al- 
so emphasized. The purposeful use. of mus- 
cular strength to achieve height and dis- 
tance in jumping was another programmed 
activity. Tracing numbers and letters in air 
or by foot upon the floor to “get a different 
feel of writing” was also included under 
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this dimension. Repetitive rolling to main- 
tain an alignment by processing a move- 
ment pattern from segment to segment on 
a cephalo-caudal progression was another 
experience provided to the children. 

The conscious application of thrust and 
counterthrust in the process of movement, 
the variable applications of force, the pur- 
poseful alternation of sides, the variabili- 
ties in arm and foot extension through the 
use of tools and deliberate identification of 
which set of muscles carried the initiating 
of movement and which set completed the 
finer stages of movement were all included 
as directed program in this area. 

Activities: Although some activities appear to 
replicate others already described, it must 
be remembered that within this series the 
conscious awareness of differences in “feel- 
ing of movement” and the variable applica- 
tion of movement was introduced as a re- 
finement to basic movement patterns. 
Homologous, homolateral and crossed diag- 
onal patterns of movement 
Jumping from a perch and over obstacles 
Pushing and pulling 
Variable grasp and release 
Writing in air or tracing on the floor 
Repetitive rolling 

Variable weights in objects to be carried or 

thrown 

Kicking 

Variable thrusting patterns 
Tracing initiation of muscle patterns 

(For a more detailed description of the man- 
ner in which these activities were conducted, 
see Appendix I.) 

Initial Problems 

During the first weeks of the program all 
children revealed immaturities in movement 
patterns of crawling, rolling, jumping, hopping, 
skipping, showing little awareness of a “feeling 
for movement.’ ’ 

Summary of Results 

An overall gain was noted in the children in 
their ability to process the feeling of movement. 
They became more aware of how muscles feel in 
a relaxed state versus a tension state, how 



muscles feel when stretched and how to organ- 
ize their body parts to achieve movement. All 
children showed gains in kinesthesia — some 
to a greater extent that others. The greatest 
gain was the development of a “perception of 
movement” which was literally unknown to 
them in September. 

Dimension VIII — Tactual Dynamics 

Definition : Tactual dynamics encompass the 
capacity of the organism to gain informa- 
tion from the cutaneous contact of active 
or passive touching. 

Discussion: The word “dynamics” is coupled 
with tactual to incorporate the concept of 
a process and not the simple act of contact. 
Tactual dynamics include not only the sur- 
faces of the hands which are the typical 
areas for perceptual investigation but also 
other cutaneous surfaces over the entire 
corpus. The perception of thermal varia- 
tions, perspiration, wind, water and so on, 
are also included in the concept of tactual 
dynamics. The soles of the feet must be 
sensitized to texture variations in sub- 
strata to initiate the organization of kines- 
thesia and dynamic balance. The soles of 
the feet must also become sensitive to vari- 
ations in grading and inequalities. ; While 
the hands have frequently been associated 
with the perception of textural variation,' 
the rest of the body surface must also re- 
spond to texture differences. Variations be- 
tween rough-smooth, hard-soft, liquid-sol- 
id, wood-stone, thick-thin and many other 
dichotomies fit within the province of tac- 
tual perception. 

Touch is divided into two areas (1) active 
touch in which the individual reaches for 
contact of some sort and (2) passive touch 
in which contact is made with the skin sur- 
face without active participation of the in- 
dividual. Tactile scanning of moving some 
section of the skin’s surface over a texture 
or collection of textures to identify and 
gain meaning is another component of tac- 
tual dynamics. Some areas of the body sur- 
face have been found to be less sophisti- 
cated for meaningful discriminations be- 
tween stimuli but the general literature in 
this field is so limited that no firm body of 
- knowledge is yet available which could lend 
itself to critical evaluation. For the most 
part investigators have tended to ignore 
this area of study in favor of other ven- 
tures: 
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There appears to be a frequent confusion 
between tactual and kinesthetic perform- 
ance. In some instances the words are used 
interchangeably while in other instances 
the words are used as an inevitable duet 
and called the “haptic sense.” Under the 
Movigenic set of constructs tactual is 
limited to the. perceptions which arise from 
the sensitizing and energizing of epidermal 
surfaces. Where muscle processes are nec- 
essary to conduct search, lift, pull, trans- 
port or hold balance, and certainly involve 
the kinesthetic process, these are held to 
be secondary to the consideration of tac- 
tual perception. While movement may be 
essential to bring a body surface to a point 
of contact, it is the perception of the con- 
tact which is vital to tactual dynamics and 
the kinesthesia merely serves to comple- 
ment the process. 

Active touch is a seeking for cutaneous in- 
formation. Tactile scanning is active use of 
hands searching over an object or a surface 
to gain information. Two hands scanning 
the same objects take in information inde- 
pendently searching out textures, contours, 
edges and resilience. Each hand, as it were, 
contributes its respective information to a 
point of perceptual fusion to permit identi- 
fication. The remarkable achievement of 
tactual fusion while recognized by all clini- 
cians is scarcely understood in terms of 
the neurologic dynamics which make this 
possible. While it is relatively easy to ob- 
serve this phenomenon in the use of finger 
searching the same phenomenon does not 
sewn to occur from bilateral contributions 
of feet and. other bilateral skin surfaces. 



Teachers brushed children’s faces, arms, 
neck, legs and hands with feathers, 
brushes, woolens, cotton and so on, asking 
for the texture to be labeled or the body 
part being contacted. Using a pointer or a 
finger to press on a body site and have the 
child identify it was yet another technique. 
The major goal in tactual dynamics was to 
make the children aware of cutaneous sur- 
faces as a source of perceptual information 
and to extend their resources for such in- 
formation beyond the fingertips. Further- 
more, the effort was made to teach the 
groups a system for tactile scanning and 
to provide as many opportunities as pos- 
sible for providing cutaneous experiences 
of difference. Both hands and both sides 
of the body were stimulated to assess dif- 
ference. 

Activities .* The activities in this area were more 
exploratory than most of the others be- 
cause so little information is available in 
the literature to guide the planning of tac- 
tual activities. The list to follow is but a 
small sample of the various efforts that 
were madet 

A box filled with beans to find hidden ob- 
jects with the hand or the foot. 

Feather or brush stroking 

Writing numbers or letters on the back, 

neck, arms or legs 

Matching textural patches of material 
while blindfolded 

Walking on various grades of sandpaper 
while barefooted. 

Touching body parts with a pointer 
Vari-textured materials 
Blindfolded-inspection of objects placed in 
the hand. 
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In seeking to provide tactual discrimination 
experiences on an active level the most ob- 
vious approach of blindfolding children and 
placing various objects or textures in their 
hands was the first technique employed. 
Active scanning of strange objects and tex- 
tures was used next requesting children 
to identify various characteristics of hard- 
soft-thick-thin, and so on. Hot and coid 
immersions caR also be used. The simple 
process of providing similar objects com- 
posed of varying textures for general use 
in building or play is another procedure for 
tactual dynamics. 



Passive touch is the imposition of stimula- 
tion on a skin surface by the teacher. 



(uetaiied descriptions of some of these ac- 
tivities are contained in Appendix I.) 



Initial Problems 



The dimension was quite uniformly good for 
all children. They responded well to touch ex- 
periences from the onset of the program and 
entered eagerly into tasks involving tactual ex- 
ploration. Only at higher levels of processing 
textural variations was any difficulty encount- 
ered. 



Summary of Results 



Since the tactual modality represents a more 
primitive system for processing information it 
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is not surprising that children who were visual- 
ly and auditorially inefficient should rely upon 
and have some skills in tactual perception. The 
experiences provided them with opportunities 
to refine and further develop perceptual acuity 
in this area but no dramatic gains can be re- 
ported. 



Dimension IX — Bilaterality 

Definition: Bilaterality is the capacity of the 
organism to reciprocally interweave two 
sides in a balanced relationship of thrust- 
ing and counterthrusting patterns around 
the three coordinates of vertical, horizon- 
tal and depth in proper alignment from 
initiation to completion of a task. 

Discussion: Bilaterality is the optimal enrich- 
ment in functional utility of a symmetrical 
organism. Bilaterality is not limited to a 
consideration of two hands or two legs but 
encompasses binocularity, binaurality and 
bitactualness. Bilateral equivalence is ne- 
cessary to dynamic balance. Any perturba- 
tion to the equality of both sides produces 
a stress upon development or performance 
which requires the building of some minor 
distortion if the task is to be resolved and 
a state of balance regained. Balance is 
maintained by some equality of contribu- 
tion from the two sides of the body. 

For the most part the activities pro- 
grammed in the area of bilaterality were 
confined to the hands, arms and legs. While 
the other functions are important the bi- 
laterality component within them was con- 
sidered under visual, auditory and tactual 
dynamics. As a general rule, children pro- 
gress from an infant bilaterality to the se- 
lection of a preferred side and because of 
progressive emphasis upon the preferred 
side throughout early development tend to 
lose the potential efficiency residing in the 
non-preferred side. In the firm belief that 
the bilaterality designed into the human 
orgmism is intended to optimize efficiency 
a deliberate plan of action was initiated to 
acquaint children with their non-preferred 
side. For all but one of the children this 
meant an introduction to their left side! 

It was not difficult to demonstrate a 
marked discrepancy in performance or 
skilled actions between the left and right 



sides. Bilaterality activities were not pro- 
grammed to provide an emphasis upon the 
non-preferred side but rather to use both 
sides simultaneously in the same task or to 
provide for rapid alternation. There was 
no intention to achieve equal skill levels 
but merely to provide bilateral experiences. 
Three approaches are possible here. One, 
the two hands or two feet may be used to 
perform the same act simultaneously on 
their respective sides of the body. Placing 
the child at the chalkboard fixating on a 
visual target at eye level at the body mid- 
line both hands were extended upward on 
the chalkboard. With a piece of chalk in 
each hand the child was requested to con- 
tinue circular movements with both hands 
simultaneously. Vertical and horizontal 
lines were also requested. The simultaneous 
writing of their names in cursive or manu- 
script form and the writing of numbers 
were extensions in complexity of bilateral 
function. Numbers and words were written 
in the two forms, proceeding in a left to 
right orientation and with the non-pre- 
ferred hand writing a simultaneous rever- 
sal. Children experimented with bilateral 
simultaneous squares, triangles, simultane- 
ous reversals and inversions and so on, at 
the chalkboard. 

Another method for bilateral training is 
the use of two hands at the midline for 
pushing or pulling. Quick alternations on a 
center guide line to pull themselves 
through space served as another variation. 
A third technique of performing the activi- 
ty first with the left and then the right 
hand or foot was also included. Each activi- 
ty was attempted with each side separately 
and then with both sides simultaneously. 
The use of plastic templates at the chalk- 
board or at the table to trace various geo- 
metric forms was attempted with the pre- 
ferred hand and then the non-preferred 
hand. Figures, numbers and letters were 
traced on the floor with either foot or 
traced in the air with either hand. The flat 
scooters which allowed children to lie prone 
upon the surface and propel themselves 
along the floor by bilateral or alternate 
hand paddling proved to be an intriguing 
experience for all of the children. 

Within this dimension the children experi- 
mented with the use of their sides as a 
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simultaneous phenomenon, as an alternat- 
ing process and as single sides building an 
increasing awareness of themselves and 
their potential. 

Activities: Each of the activities listed was pro- 
■ grammed for simultaneity, alternation and 
simultaneity on respective sides: 

Bilateral chalkboard forms and writing 
Plastic templates at chalkboard and table 
School skill tracing boards with alternate 
hand use 

Balancing on teeter boards 
Alternate jumping on jump boards 
Scooter board peddling 
Pulling and pushing 
Tracing in air or on the floor 

(For detailed descriptions of some of these 
activities, see Appendix I.) 

Initial Problems 

Essentially, all children could originally be 
classified as one-sided. The use of the non-pre- 
ferred hand or foot was resisted by them and 
the skill level using both sides simultaneously 
or in alternation was extremely low for all. 
Kicking with the non-preferred foot caused 
mariy to fall or miss the target completely. 
Shifting from side to side in jumping caused 
loss of balance. In general, one side of their 
bodies could be termed “ignorant of what the 
other side was doing.” 

Summary of Results 

The “ignorant” sides became knowledgeable 
for all. The children thoroughly enjoyed explor- 
mg the simultaneous, use of both hands or both 
feet and frequently exclaimed in excitement 
oyer some discovery they had made about their 
bilaterality. This area provided the greatest 
amount of gain for all children. None failed to 
achieve a “new” appreciation of their “other 
siues.” Varying levels of proficiency were 
achieved — some learned to write their names 
equally well with both hands — some continue 
to practice. None of the children switched pre- 
ferences and for none did the overall, perform- 
ance of the non-preferred side surpass the pre- 
ferred side. However, this was one area in 
which the children themselves fully appreciated 
the progress they had made. This dimension 
rates as among the areas of greatest improve- 
ment. • 
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Dimension X — Rhythm 

Definition: Rhythm is the capacity of the or- 
ganism to synchronize patterns of move- 
ments according to situational demands, 
thus achieving harmony, grace and use of 
movement. 

Discussion: Each body part available to volun- 
tary control of movement should be able to 
move in association with an established 
tempo or beat. Analysis of all movement 
patterning indicates that the essential in- 
gredient in any form of patterning is the 
temporal sequence of each part of the com- 
posite. General patterns of movement may 
be classified as arhythmic, dysrhythmic 
and rhythmic. Arhythmic movement is ob- 
served as a diffuse, random, apparently dis- 
jointed set of movements wich seem to 
have no organization. Dysrhythmic move- 
ment is a demonstration of inaccuracies in 
temporal sequencing and are manifested in 
a jerkiness, spasms, sudden thrusts and 
“slurring of sequences.” Rhythmic move- 
ment of graceful and comfortable sequenc- 
ing with a definitive temporal quality is de- 
sired. Speech must be rhythmical for opti- 
mal. fluency. Writing for legibility and con- 
sistency of execution must be rhythmical. 
Walking must demonstrate rhythm. All 
sports demand some form of rhythm to 
achieve proficiency. Rhythm is an essential 
to movement. It is present to some degree 
in everyone. 

The concept of moving to a particular ca- 
dence is not a typical experience for most 
children. Consequently, the introduction of 
a metronome or a tom-tom to establish a 
tempo for movement represented a unique 
experience for the children. 

The regulation of a walking pattern ac- 
cording to variations in cadence, jumping 
on the beat, crawling, rolling, hopping and 
drawing on the beat were some of the 
techniques employed under this dimension. 
Marching to martial recordings of varying 
tempos was another way of introducing 
rhythm into movement. Establishing 
rhythmic progressions of words in songs 
and poems served as another technique. 

The effort was made to incorporate, an ac- 
cent or a beat in all movement activities. 

Activities: Three forms of accentuation- were 
employed. The metronome which allowed 
for a regulation of tempo by setting the 
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dial, the tom-tom which permitted the 
teacher to tap the beat, and march music 
were used. ' 

Although the activities were essentially 
similar to others which have been de- 
scribed,, a section in Appendix I is devoted 
to rhythm activities. 



Initial Problems 

Most of the group could be classified as dys- 
rhythmic in their early movement patterning. 
They were literally unaware that such a phe- 
nomenon as rhythm actually existed. The simp- 
lest rhythm activities requiring association of 
movement with some form of beat could not be 
adequately performed. 

Summary of Results 

Several children showed dramatic benefit 
from the rhythm training by becoming quite 
graceful and skillful in moving to rhythmic tem- 
po. Not only did they perform well on beat but 
there was a marked improvement in general 
movement. Every child improved in association 
of movement and beat — some more than oth- 
ers. The overall gain was so marked for the en- 
tire group — even for those whose level remains 
low — that this area must also be regarded as 
a significant contribution to their development. 
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Dimension XI — Flexibility 

Definition: Flexibility is the capacity of the or- 
ganism to modify or shift patterns of 
movement appropriate to the situational 
demand. 

Discussion: Under this dimensional heading is 
included the general concept of multiple 
patterns of movement. With flexibility the 
child can move fast or slow and can change 
pace on command once in motion. The child 
can shift from one type of pattern to an- 
other under conscious control. Activities 
under this ■ dimension seek to provide the 
child with a repertoire of response patterns 
available to his use as a situation may de- 
mand. Here the emphasis was placed upon 
providing the child with multiple tech- 
niques for solving the same problem. The 
converse of flexibility is rigidity in re- 
sponse — having only one method for at- 
tacking a problem. This becomes very limit- 
ing in a variable world. 
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A repertoire of transport patterns allows a 
child to move through space by various 
methods. He may crawl, roll, hop, skip, 
walk, run, and so on. He may take a varie- 
ty of routes to come to the same terminal 
point. 

The major goal under this dimension was 
to provide the children with countless op- 
portunities to experience differences in 
tempo, patterns, routes and modes. 

Some experiences were given in changing 
auditory phenomenon to visual signs and 
vice versa. 

Activities: Within this framework all of the 
previously mentioned pieces of equipment 
were used in the manner described with 
the additional directives listed below ac- 
cording to teacher directive: 

Stop and go 
Fast and slow 

Change tempo in midst of activity 
Change patterns enroute 
Changing modalities from visual to audi- 
tory 

(Since the activities are identical and involve 
only the shiftings to be directed by the teach- 
er, no specific descriptions are included in Ap- 
pendix I.) 

Initial Problems 

In September the entire group moved stiffly, 
could not shift directions, could not readily 
adapt to changes, did not perceive subtle 
changes and generally could be termed as “in- 
flexible.” 



Summary of Results 

As a group the children learned to accept 
changes without disturbances and move eageriy 
into new experiences. They adjusted movement 
patterns on command or according to changes 
in tempo. The general range of behavior for 
all children showed a vast gain and was a signif- 
icant area of change. 

Dimension XII — Motor Planning 

Definition: Motor planning is the capacity of 
the organism to plan a movement pattern 
prior to execution in order to meet the de- 
mands of a task. 
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Discussion: Although the activities incorporated 
under this dimension have already been de j 
scribed in previous discussions a number of 
comments may be made. The concern here 
is for planning. This requires some cogni- 
tive processing before the actual movement 
takes place and becomes a matter of a cog- 
nitive rehearsal. Seeing a bench or a table 
to be crawled under the child must plan in 
advance how he will govern his moves in 
order to avoid bumping. This required some 
estimation of the space and his own pro- 
jection of his own occupation of that space 
in the act of moving. The most interesting 
composite designed for this activity was 
an obstacle course within the classroom 
which demanded seven or eight different 
patterns of movement to “run the course.” 
Chairs, tables, rails and any available piece 
of equipment was included at one time or 
another in the makeup of a “course.” 

Motor planning requires a knowledge of 
one’s own movement repertoire and some 
spatial estimate of the presented demand. 
To scale a barrier some plan of thrust must 
be made. To jump a given distance some 
signals must be sent to leg muscles. Trial 
and error approaches are time-consuming, 
uneconomical and most times yield negative 
results. Some forethought allows for re- 
vision of plan when errors in calculation 
are observed but absence of a preplan re- 
sults in haphazard efforts to change what 
was originally unplanned. 

' Activities : The activities under this dimension 
were similar to others already described 
and involved only a teacher reminder to 
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plan in advance and then check their own 
plans against the actual experience of mov- 
ing. 



Initial Problems 

In the beginning the children were “trial and 
error” movers trying to modify patterns while 
in the midst of a situation without reason. They 
were all easily “lost in space” when directions 
were given. They could not plan in any activi- 
ties. 



Summary of Results 

An overall gain in the ability to plan before 
moving into a problem was observed. The ran- 
domness of “trial and error” behavior became 
less pronounced. Children began to consider 
their responses and plan them before making 
them. This was another area of significant im- 
provement for all. 





General Summary 

The most significant improvements were 
noted in Dynamic Balance, Kinesthesia, Rhyth- 
mic Movement, Bilaterality, Flexibility and Mo- 
tor Planning. Less dramatic gains were noted 
in the other areas. 

Every child benefited from the experience 
even though the level of profit varied from 
child to child. The program itself organized ac- 
cording to the twelve dimensions had value to 
the children’s development. 
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SECTION V 

INITIATION OF THIRD GROUP 



The development of a third group composed 
of pre-academic children was initiated in March. 
A highly skilled teacher with many years of ex- 
perience in teaching and supervising nursery 
and pre-school programs was assigned as teach- 
er for this group. This teacher was also a 
graduate student from the Department of Coun- 
seling and Behavioral Studies from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 



two were known to the teacher through earlier 
school experiences. Teachers of the four chil- 
dren observed were interviewed at some length. 
Teachers of the other two children were not 
contacted and this omission is regretted. Par- 
ents of five of the children were contacted and 
initial conversations were held with each. Fur- 
ther talks were held with three of the. parents 
and a final interview is planned with each fami- 
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Although the general program followed the 
outline of the two established groups some mi- 
nor variations were introduced because of the 
age of the children and certain problems in be- 
havioral control. Since it was essentially an 
addendum to the basic program, a description 
of this group is treated separately. 



ly. 

One conference was held with the supervising 
“matron” in the afternoon kindergarten class. 
There of the kindergarten teachers (four chil- 
dren) participated in follow-up discussions and 
two of them observed the class in session. 
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The Children 

Of the six children in the group, three were 
medically diagnosed as “brain-damaged” and 
one was psychologically diagnosed as immature 
or mentally retarded. Of the other two, one 
gave evidence of gross disinhibition and the 
other exhibited bizaare behavior with a strong 
emotional overlay. 

Five of the children attended city kindergar- 
ten half days, and one attended a full-time first 
grade. The first grader and three of the others 
were released from their regular classes for 
SLD sessions. The other two attended afternoon 
kindergartens and one was supervised by a 
“matron” during the greater part of his kinder- 
garten session. 

Four of the children were boys; two were 
girls. 



Schedule 

The class met three mornings per week on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays from 9 to 
11 a.m. Four of the children were transported 
by taxi; two attjnded a morning kindergarten 
in the same building as the SLD class. 



Class sessions included approximately 114 
hours of group activity and 45 minutes of free 
play during which the teacher worked with in- 
dividual children. 

Program 

The daily schedule follows (time sequence is 
approximate) : 

9 A.M. — arrival, greetings, 

removal of shoes 

9:05 to 9:20 — exe cises for general 

coordination and 
muscular strength 

9:20 to 9:30 — r h y t h m i c activities 

with tom-tom or 
metronome 

9 :30 to 9 :40 — “dark time” for relax- 
ation, visual and/or 
auditory training 

9:40 to 9:45 — group work at table or 

on floor, usually for 
spatial awareness or 
visual dynamics 

9 :45 to 10 :30 — free play time — 

materials are avail- 
able and teacher works 
with individual child- 
ren 



Method 
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Four of the children were observed in their 
classrooms before the sessions began. The ether 



10:30 to 11:00 — clean up; shoes on; 

group discussions, 
finger plays or songs; 
story; dismissal 
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The following is a list of tasks and activities 
presented within each of the twelve dimensions. 
Most were presented to the full group. Those 
presented to the children individually are noted 
with an asterisk. 



Dynamic Balance 



Balance beam with variations particularly 
of the visual target and also of the arm 
position 

♦Balance boards used by the children at 
their own pace 
Jump board 

Transport through space walking, running, 
galloping, sliding, exaggerated heel-toe 
walk, tiptoe walk. 



Spatial Awareness 



Entire room used for transport forward, 
backward and sideways 
Games involving use of body over, under 
and through 

♦Balance beam backwards 
♦Ball thrown backwards between legs 
Terms “right” and “left” used in giving di- 
rections 

Geometric shapes duplicated by walking on 
floor 

♦Geometric shapes duplicated by sliding 
bean bags along the floor 
Shapes identified, duplicated or copied by 
pasting, with pegs, on flannel board, with 
projector, on paper 

Designs copied with poker chips, mosaics, 
cuisinaire rods 

Flannel board used for over, under, next to, 
right, left, on top of, underneath 
Quantities identified with show of fingers, 
clapping, jumping, beating drum 



Muscular Strength 



A limited number of exercises: 
prone 
supine 

sitting on floor 
standing 



Body Awareness 



Figure drawing 
Shadow play 
Finger plays 

Imitation of teacher’s movements 
♦“What am I touching?” (with or without 
blindfold) 

“Put your hand on your nose” etc. 

“What do you see with,” “hear with,” etc. 
Child lies on a piece of wrapping paper and 
teacher traces around entire body. Child 
fills in and completes picture. 



Visual Dynamics 



Visual targets always used for crawling, 
rolling, walking rail and walking beam. 
Tracking of flashlight beam in dark room 
♦Tracking one light beam with another of a 
different color 

Quick spotting of light beam going on and 
off and appearing in different parts of 
room (children supine) 

♦Tracking of ball on string, sitting, supine 
on the three coordinates 



For visual memory: 



Tachistoscope 

“What color is a lemon?” etc. 

“Tell me something that is red” etc. 
“Which is bigger, a shoe or a coat?” etc. 
“What color is the cover on your bed?” etc. 
and many more 

A number of toys or other small objects 
are displayed, then hidden. Child recalls 
what he has seen 

A number of toys are removed. Child must 
identify missing item or items. 

Game — While children close their eyes a 
small, previously shown toy is placed in 
plain view, somewhere in the room. Child- 
ren walk around looking for it and sit down 
quietly, looking at it when it is found. 

Puzzles, pegs, cuisinaire rods for ;buildihg, 
parquetry blocks. ~ 
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Auditory Dynamics 

♦Pairing of sound boxes 
Identification of sounds in the dark 
Singing 

Listening to songs in foreign languages 

Identification of English words embedded 

in songs in foreign languages 

Singing only the specified section of a song 

Repetition of drum patterns 

Response to varied rhythms 

Stories 

Conversation 

Directions given in varied pitch and inten- 
sity 



Kinesthesia 



Tonic-neck-reflex patterning supine and 
prone 

“Angels in the snow” and variations there- 
of. 

Rolling 
Rolling situps 

Walking, running, galloping, etc. 

Jumping in place, from a height, over ob- 
stacles 

Conscious relaxation 

♦Use of scissors, pegs and other small ob- 
jects 



Tactuality 

♦Identification of known and unknown ob- 
jects by touch 

♦Identification of objects buried in box of 
dried beans, blindfolded 
♦Free play with beans 
♦Pairing of varied fabrics blindfolded 
Discussions around the feel of objects in 
pictures 

Discussions of hot and cold objects 



Bilaterality 



Bilateral circles on chalkboard 
Bilateral horizontal lines on chalkboard 
Angels in the snow 
Scooter boards 



Flexibility 



Response to sudden changes in drum beat 
Follow the leader 

Follow a path made of objects, lines oil the 
floor, footprints, hand and knee prints 
Songs that give directions to follow 
Changes in the daily routine 



Motor Planning 



Play catch with ball and toss ball at target 
Play catch with bean bag and toss at target 
Follow the leader 
Simon says 



Game requiring children to go over, under 
and through and to follow footprints, hand and 
knee prints. 



Results 



A group feeling was achieved fairly quickly. 
The children learned to wait for each other, 
make room for each other, bring supplies to 
each other, asked for absent children and com- 
municated and played together. One child might 
be cited as an exception. 



The children learned to respond as a group to 
most requests and directions and sometimes be- 
came impatient with individual negative be- 
havior. At times an individual's hyperactivity 
or silliness spread through the group but more 
often most of the children waited for the re- 
calcitrant child to “come around.” 
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Rhythm 

Move parts of body to beat of metronome 
— sitting, standing, walking 

Move to metronome walking, running, 
sliding, etc. 

Rhythmic movement to drum beat: walk, 
run, gallop, jump, crawl, parade, tiptoe, 
walk and stop, walk and run, walk and flop, 
fly like birds, hop like bunnies, dance like 
Indians, etc. 

Roll ball to be At of metronome 

Bounce ball to beat of metronome 

Clap, tap, etc., to beat of metronome 

Variations on the traditional “patty cake” 
game 

Dance to songs 
Sing 

Listen to poetry 
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SECTION VI 

GENERAL POSITIVES AND NEGATIVES 
s IN THE PROJECT 



A demonstration program is intended to dem- 
onstrate something but by its very nature is 
expected to encounter both positive and nega- 
tive features along the course of its develop- 
ment. This project has run true to expectancy. 

A review of the year’s experience and a gen- 
eral inspection of the accumulated data have 
yielded a set of general negatives and positives. 
Since this project was conceived as the first of 
a series it is likely that the negative features 
will be more influential in future planning than 
the positives so the series of negatives will be 
discussed first. 

Negative Aspects .. 



usual result of the “early arrivers” was a build- 
up of hyperactivity which was difficult for a 
teacher to compress once she entered the room. 
“Late arrivers” interrupted the activities in 
progress. 

3. Although all children had “significant re- 
tardations in academic work,” the retardations 
varied a great deal. Regardless of the function 
of traits to be considered a wide range of varia- 
tions existed among the children. At no point 
could the group be defined as “being at the 
same level.” This variation phenomena caused 
some complications in programming and man- 
agement of behavioral responses. 



i 

i Nine different elementary schools were 

:j represented in the experimental group. Each 

| child was essentially identified with his neigh- 

l borhood school and entered the experimental 

1 class as a stranger to the others in the group, 

j The homogeneity of “learning disorder” which 

j brought them together was an administrative 

] device but the homogeneity was not perceived 

| by the children. The children perceived them- 

j f elves as “not belonging to this school build- 

ing” and, therefore, viewed themselves as “visi- 
| tors.” Since their attendance time was greater 

\ number of hours in their neighborhood school 

each week, their affiliation continued to be with 
j that school. It was as though they had nothing 

| in common with other children in the experi- 

l mental class except an identification of “leam- 

! ing disorders.” A wide variety of social back- 

; grounds, economic levels, actual grade place- 

; ment levels, self-perceptions, physical size and 

j other characteristics contributed to the 

j “strangeness.” Establishing a group identifica- 

■ tion was unduly complicated by this circum- 

| stance. 



2. A second problem was closely related to 
the “stranger” phenomena. Children were 
transported to and from these classes under 
school transport arrangements. Throughout the 
year the problem ! of arriving “too early” or 
|*too late” was a persistent factor. Not being 
identified with the school the children wandered 
aimlessly if they came too early or entered the 
classroom Jong before the teacher arrived. The 
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4. In the original planning of this experiment 
it was decided to have a minimum of communi- 
cation with the child’s classroom teacher for 
two reasons: (1) to avoid being influenced in 
the daily curriculum by the specific problems 
of each child as they might be occurring in the 
regular classroom and, therefore, modifying the 
experimental curriculum towards meeting spe- 
cific needs; and (2) to avoid influencing the 
classroom teachers’ observations of any changes 
in behavior by giving her detailed information 
about the experimental activities. It was hoped 
that the gains made by the experimental group 
would be reflected in changes in behavior and 
performance in their regular class which might 
be observed by their teachers as improvements. 
Since the intent of the class was to achieve an 
over-all improvement in performance, the effort 
was made to avoid linking a specific gain to a 
specific experimental activity — at least not in 
this first year. Although this point of view held 
some experimental validity and might be justi- 
fied as a technique for avoiding a bias in evalu- 
ating results, it proved to be a negative feature 
in the general plan. It was a mistake to have 
purposely minimized communication. Some 
teachers were suspicious, some resentful, and 
some passive. Since the teachers had little 
knowledge of the program, they had some dif- 
ficulty in ascertaining change because no clues 
had been provided. Throughout the year many 
problems might have been more readily resolved 
if the communication pattern had been devel- 
oped.v 
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5. Another negative resulted from a failure 
to provide a pre-enrollment orientation to the 
children themselves. Already having an image 
of failure they arrived for the first day of 
class not quite knowing why they were there, 
what would happen to them and what relation- 
ship this experience might have to their regular 
placements. It was felt that an orientation prior 
to arrival would have been very helpful to the 

early strangeness and difficulties in adjust- 
ment. 



6. The entire group in each class started on 
the same day. The elements of strangeness, lack 
of identification, different school building and 
all the other negatives were compounded in de- 
manding a total group response immediately. A 
program of scheduled entry starting with one or 
two children and progressively increasing the 
size of the group to full enrollment over a per- 
iod of weeks would have permitted a better 
adjustment process for both the children and 
the teachers. Certain behavior negatives which 
flared under the stress of demanding a group 
adjustment might have been avoided by a modi- 
fied intake program. 



7. No specific program of pretesting was con- 
ducted. In general the major items of informa- 
tion about each child consisted of age, name, 
and the knowledge that the child had a signifi- 
cant learning problem. General school records 
were used in making the selection of children 
and whatever tests may have been given to the 
child in the course of typical study by the school 
psychologist entered into the selection process. 
However, no effort was made to define any test 
battery for each child as a prerequisite to ad- 
mission. By choice, even these records were not 
made available to the experimental teachers. 
Once again this decision may have had some 
validity in relation to the curriculum goal but 
it proved to be a negative when analysis of re- 
sults was contemplated. 



8. The entire experience was also a novelty 
for the three experimental teachers. While the 
teachers had all taught classes before and had 
experience with various disability groups, they 
had never attempted this form of curriculum. 
The usual reliance upon books, seat-work, story 
periods, craft-work and almost all of the con- 
tent and process which might be classified as a 
“methodology” were removed from the situa- 
tion. The teachers themselves learned the cur- 
riculum week by week and day by day. They, 
.as teachers, were also a part of the experiment. 



Although they had some familiarity with the 
general theory which was to govern the devel- 
opment of the curriculum, the curriculum itself 
did not exist in September, 1964. Week by week 
the curriculum took form. Activity schedules 
were defined, almost without regard for the 
children during the early stages. This frequent- 
ly placed the teachers in a state of uncertainty. 
They programmed, lessons using material and 
equipment with which they were unfamiliar. 
The children were strange to each other and to 
the teachers. Practically no information was 
available on the children. The teachers learned 
to know the children per situation — per day 
while they attempted to resolve the daily prob- 
lems, learn the use of new equipment, and to 
operate in a free environment. 



In retrospect this proved to be another nega- 
tive. While some experimental values ’might be 
attributed to the general concept of taking rela- 
tively naive teachers (at least from the stand- 
point of this curriculum) and testing their 
adaptability to this form of curriculum, it added 
another significantly negative variable to the 
early period of development. This is now re- 
garded as a variable which should have been 
studied at some later date when the curriculum 
itself had been validated. 



9. Since the curriculum itself was only a con- 
cept but not a reality when the program started, 
the orientation given to the parents of these 
children had to be a vague presentation of a 
theoretical model. This orientation was given 
to the parents at a group meeting several weeks 
after the program was under way. Essentially, 
the initial orientation given to parents prior to 
the start of the semester was simply that the 
school would seek to help their child become a 
more efficient learner. Even after the orienta- 
tion meeting which was held to discuss the gen- 
eral theory the parents held only a vague im- 
pression of the program. A detailed and specific 
orientation to the curriculum in terms of ob- 
servations to be made by parents and of tech- 
niques that might be employed by parents 
would have enhanced the general experience for 
all concerned. 



10. One of the major problems encountered 
might be classified as “setting the task above 
the level of the children.” Many activities which 
appeared quite simple when first conceived 
proved to be beyond the capability of the chil- 
dren. For example, when tachistoscopic presen- 
tation of geometric forins was introduced the 
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setting was established at the slowest possible 
rate for flicker presentation. This proved to be 
too quick an exposure for any. of the children 
to manage and set in motion a variety of nega- 
tive reactions. Producing the geometric forms 
on cardboard to six times the projected size and 
having the teacher mask the card and then ex- 
pose it for several seconds proved to bring the 
task to a level where the children could perform 
with success. Eventually the children were able 
to tolerate the speed of the tachistoscope and 
performed quite well. 

Since the learning tasks presented by the 
teachers had not been previously tested on these 
children certain assumptions of simplicity had 
to be made. Despite careful planning and analy- 
sis of demand, the presentation of the activity 
would frequently reveal that the plan had over- 
estimated the children. While the incidence of 
over-estimation gradually diminished as the 
teachers became more sensitive to levels of 
operation ON THESE DIMENSIONS many 
anxious moments occurred during the early 
time” to find ways to present activities which 
of adjustment can be classified as a “searching 
stages of curriculum development. This period 
(ud not demand skills which were undeveloped 
in the child. It cannot be emphasized too strong- 
ly that this was a necessary process. The teach- 
ing staff soon learned to “take nothing for 
granted. The simplest tasks of looking at a 
target, shifting fixation from one target to an- 
other, walking to a drumbeat, listening while 
in motion, and so on, were found to be extreme- 
ly difficult for most of the children. While the 
task itself appeared uncomplicated, the teach- 
ers were continually forced to restructure sim- 
ple tasks to levels of greater simplicity. Despite 
average intelligence and controlled behavior 
the most primitive skills in sustained viewing, 
rhythmic movement, body balance and so on 
were beyond the skill-level of the children* 
While the “searching for levels” proved an ex- 
tremely enlightening experience both for the 
understanding of the individual children and 
for the meaningful development of the curricu- 
lum, it was felt that much of this could have 
been avoided by a more detailed study of the 
children IN TERMS OF THESE DIMENSIONS 
prior to entry into the program. 



variety of dramatic gestures. It became appar- 
several weeks of the class activities 
that this particular approach would not produce 
favorable results for this boy. The simplest 
visual activities were beyond his ability and 
each programmed activity which he could not 
perform produced an outburst of histrionics so 
disturbing to the class that any semblance of 
order was shattered. After attempting a varie- 
ty of motivational techniques to ameliorate his 
effect upon the group, it became clear that the 
teacher was devoting 90% of her time to deal- 
ing with his histrionic outbursts and only 10% 
to the development of curriculum. Under these 
circumstances it seemed advisable to discon- 
tinue his enrollment in the class and to seek 
an individual tutorial approach, to his problems. 

Two brothers were enrolled in the same class 
m regular school and doing equally poorly in 
academics. Their enrollment as a pair in this 
class was an initial mistake. Their “brotherli- 
ness” proved to be a negative. After the boy 
described above was discontinued it seemed to 
provide a signal for the brothers to “act up.” 
Shortly before Thanksgiving 1964 the older of 
the two brothers was accepted at the Wisconsin 
Diagnostic Center in Madison for six weeks of 
residential study regarding possible diagnosis 
of emotional disturbance. This request for such 
study antedated the establishment of the ex- 
perimental class by some six months. In the in- 
terest of achieving the best possible analysis of 
this boy’s problem, it was agreed to excuse him 
from the experimental group for this six week 
period. The decision to continue his twelve 
month junior brother in the program during 
his absence also proved to be a mistake. The 
previously described transportation arrange- 
ment was the focal point for this problem. The 
younger brother managed by a variety of means 
to “miss” the taxi which regularly called at his 
home on Tuesday and Thursday mornings. He 
was not absent from his regular school on those 
mornings but avoided the trip to the Learning 
Disabilities class. Occasionally he “made” the 
cab and attended the experimental program. 
Attendance of one in each five sessions scarcely 
provided any continuity to his program. 



11. In the older group three boys were drop- 
ped from the class during the course of the 
first semester. The first boy dropped perceived 
the situation to “be like kindergarten” accord- 
ing to his own words and this beaune the signal 
for him to hold the center of attention by a 



When the full case was reviewed with all 
school personnel involved it was agreed that it 
would appear to be in the best interests of the 
two brothers, the teachers, and the experiment- 
al program to discontinue their enrollment in 
the S.L.D. program. 
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One boy in the younger group persisted in 
finding ways to destroy materials, attack the 
teachers, run into the hallway, disrupt other 
classrooms in the building and generally created 
a state of chaos among the group. His verbal 
explanation for his behavior came in his own 
words demanding his release from “this silly 
gym class.” After eight weeks of attempting to 
cope with these behaviors achieved only moder- 
ate success, it was generally agreed to accede to 
his wishes. He returned to his regular classroom 
full time. 

When the three boys were dropped from the 
Tuesday-Thursday group a nine year old girl 
was added after the Christmas recess bringing 
this group to total of four girls. No children 
were dropped or added to the five and six year 
old group during its period of operation. 

12. The three-hour program for the Tuesday 
and Thursday groups proved to be too lengthy 
a time span. Much of the program was devoted 
to vigorous activity and this was tiring for the 
children. Despite the fact that they were in a 
comfortable and understanding environment, 
the concentration of activity along dimensions 
which were difficult for them placed them un- 
‘der a mild form of continuous stress. This also 
proved exhausting to them. Three periods per 
week of two hour sessions for the Monday- 
Wednesday-Friday groups seemed to produce 
far less fatigue than the two three-hour ses- 
sions. Although the three hour time period was 
identical to the time they spent in their regu- 
lar classes the difference can be attributed to 
performance demand. Attempting to improve 
areas of difficulty can be very exhausting. 



Finding success in a tolerant atmosphere bol- 
stered their confidence. Each began to accept 
new tasks >nd new situations with less and 
less relucts As they learned more and more 
about themselves and how they could operate 
successfully in space, they began to engage in a 
greater amount of exploratory behavior with 
the equipment testing themselves and practic- 
ing in various positions of balance adding their 
own complications as they explored. It was a 
very gratifying experience to watch each child 
“achieve his own level of confidence.” For sev- 
eral children the change began to occur early 
while for others it did not truly begin until the 
second semester. One of the major gains for the 
children must be classified as a positive change 
in self-concept. They came to view themselves 
as “achievers” instead of non-achievers. Despite 
the fact that their achievements were min or, 
gains in. knowledge of body balance, movement 
to rhythm, achieving quietness, and so on, these 
accomplishments contributed to building an 
image of success. 

2. Among the positive findings of the pro- 
gram, the development of an awareness among 
the children that they were “receiving help” to 
learn must be listed as a gratifying experience. 
Alone in their “image of failure” the children 
began to understand that the program had been 
designed “for them.” The realization that the 
experimental room was a place of help came at 
varying time periods for the total group but 
all achieved such realization as the year pro- 
gressed. They discovered that there were ways 
to improve their performances and that the 
ways were available to them within this pro- 
gram. 




Positive Aspects 



In addition to the gains which have already 
been described under each of the dimensions, a 
set of general positives can also be defined. 



1. A remarkable change in level of confidence 

occurred for all of the children. At first they 
were reluctant to try some of the activities 
voicing various protestations or manifesting a 
variety of negativisms. Progressively they be- 
gan to gain (or regain) confidence in their own 
abilities and approached tasks with an air of 
certainty for success. As they began to find 
success their confidence levels increased. All 
had a lengthy history of failure and had come 
to view themselves as “unsuccessful” learners. 






3. In spite of the many negative factors of 
strangeness, differing levels of performance, 
different schools and so on, each of the group 
did achieve a “group feeling” and an identifica- 
tion as a group during the course of the year. 
They learned to respect each others’ problems, 
to make allowances for outbursts, to share each 
others’ successes, and to help one another in 
many ways. 



4. An important positive feature was related 
to the teachers. After an initial period of per- 
sonal orientation they began to find increased 
excitement in the creative opportunity to con- 
tribute to the planning. All four teachers re- 
garded the experience as a significant period 
of professional development and thoroughly en- 
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joyed the experience of finding veins of creativ- 
ity within their own makeup that exceeded even 
their own expectations. They progressively felt 
more comfortable as they moved along. The op- 
portunity to work with children at varying 
levels in a unique setting while presenting many 
problems turned out to be a richly rewarding 
experience. 

5. An important discovery made by the child- 
ren was the possibility of learning arithmetic, 
reading, spelling, writing, and so on, in a differ- 
ent way than they had been accustomed. Since 
they had consistently failed in their efforts to 
learn efficiently in the regular classroom, the 
novelty of the activities in this experimental 
room became a continuing source of discovery 
for them. Their early reactions were those of 
disbelief when the teachers suggested that 
these activities might bear some relationship 
to their regular school performance. One of the 
most gratifying experiences of the whole year 
was the progressive buildup of discoveries 
among the children of the relationship between 
the experimental activities and their regular 
school work. Whereas the early period was giv- 
en to the teachers pointing out relationships, 
the teachers soon found that the children them- 
selves began to discover more and more rela- 
tionships without teacher suggestion. 

6. There proved to be considerable merit in 
the simple discovery among the children that 
there were others who had problems similar to 
their own. The knowledge that they were “not 
alone in their difficulties helped to eventually 
build a group identity. 



mine possible negative effect. From that point 
on teachers wore a variety of colored slacks and 
blouses. No significant changes in behavior 
were found among the children which might in 
any way have been attributed to the distracti- 
bility caused by teacher garb. 

9. The teachers increased understanding of 
each child’s stress tolerance level was regarded 
as a positive. Providing specific activities in 
which the demand placed upon the child could 
be defined in terms of a dimension enabled the 
teachers to establish a pattern of stress for 
each child. In one child any demand for tachis- 
toscopic perception produced negativism and 
aggressive behavior. In another, the demand for 
performance in balancing activities produced 
evasions, much tangential conversation, and 
wandering attention. Each child had several 
areas which were so difficult for him that the 
inherent stress evoked behavioral negatives. A 
child, for instance, was not consistently nega- 
tive but rather sporadically negative according 
to the demands being placed upon him. Children 
with learning problems must be negatively re- 
active in some manner when a performance de- 
mand is made which they cannot fulfill. Un- 
derstanding that a child was “acting up” be- 
cause a visual demand had been made which 
exceeded his ability in visual processing pro- 
vided a base to be used in planning other activi- 
ties in the visual area which would be less de- 
manding. Each child presented a different 
stress level in 12 different dimensions. Activi- 
ties which demanded performance above the 
respective skill level inevitably yielded negative 
behavior of some sort. 



7. The total atmosphere of the class was a 
positive one. There was a general feeling of “we 
are getting better” and the possible sti gma of 
identifying the class as a segregation of “fail- 
ures” was avoided for the group by the pro- 
gressive enthusiasm generated by the teachers 
and the children themselves with almost a daily 
inventory of improvements which they could 
identify. ' 

8. At the start of the program the teachers 
wore black slacks and white blouses. Some 
thought was given to the general notion that 
neurplogically impaired children might be nega- 
tively affected by distracting colors so the uni- 
form was maintained for several months. Once 
the basic uniform was established it was de- 
cided to try other colors in clothing to deter- 



10. The parent counseling program proved to 
have great value. It served as a vehicle to orient 
parents more precisely in the objectives of the 
program. The discussion periods helped the par- 
ents to learn methods which they might employ 
in the home situation which might contribute 
to and enhance the child's learning in the class- 
room. The sessions were also used to help par- 
ents understand the general nature of their 
child's problem and particularly their own par- 
ental relationship to those problems. General 
topics related to parent-child relationships were 
also discussed. 

11. The most significant positive finding was 
related to the curriculum. What started as an 
idea was given form in a practical setting. Se- 
quences of activity were defined, equipment was 
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8. Tactual processing was improved. 



obtained, and a curriculum did emerge. The 
original pencil sketch was filled in with color 
and shading to produce a product. Children en- 
joyed the organization of activities,' teachers en- 
joyed the planning, and the total experience 
was a gratifying one for all concerned. 

Summary 

In summary, the negative findings may be 
i listed as: 

f 1. Variability of school identifications 

f ] 2. Transportation time schedules 

: 3. Wide range of performance levels 

| 4. Absence of a communication pattern be- 

r j tween regular teachers and the experi- 

j mental program 

5. Inadequate personal orientation for the 
children regarding their “special place- 
ment” ' 

i 6. Initiation of full group program on the 

j . first day of school 

i 7. Absence of test information prior to the 

j program 

] 8. Lack of proper sophisticated orientation 

I ) for the teachers 

| 9. Failure to conduct an adequate orienta- 

[ | tion for parents 

* I 10. Difficulties in ascertaining levels of per- 

J formance adequacy on the twelve di- 

! mensions 

> 

j 11* Need to discontinue some children 

\ 12. Too lengthy a time span for the Tuesday- 

1 1 Thursday group 

> 

1 1 The summary of the positive findings en- 

j compasses not only the 11 points discussed 

; previously but also the improvements noted 

1 under each dimension: 

j 

1. All children increased their muscular 
; strength. 

| 2. All children became more efficient in 

"j , dynamic balance. 

j 3. Improvements were generalized in spa- 

tial awareness. 

4. All gained an increased awareness of 
their body and its functional properties. 

5. Some gains in visual efficiency occurred 

j for all. 

6. All children became more efficient in 
listening and gains were noted in lan- 
guage formulation and expression. 

' , — . 7. Children acquired some understanding 

i ^ of a “feel for movement.” 



9. Each gained an increased awareness of 
both sides of their bodies. 

10. All learned to move according to a given 
tempo. 

11. Rigid behavior decreased and children 

demonstrated greater flexibility of re- 
sponse. * 

12. Children learned to plan their perform- 
ance. r 

13. Each child increased his confidence lev- | 

el in his own performance. 

14. All but one became consciously aware of 
“receiving help.” 

15. A group identification was achieved in : 

each of the three classes. 1 

16. Teachers exercised high creativity and j 

extended their competence. 

17. Children discovered “new ways to learn.” | 

18. Children became aware of each other's [ 

problems and benefited from this com- | 

monality. I 

19. An atmosphere of “improvement” was I 

the prevailing mood. j 

20. Teacher garb proved to have no signifi- ! 

cant negative effect. ; 

21. Levels of stress tolerance were defined 
to account for behavioral upset. 

22. The parent counseling program provided 
a valuable asset to the program. 

23. THE CURRICULUM WAS ESTAB- 
LISHED. 

No quantitative measures can be assigned to 
any of the positives listed above since no effort 
was made to assess change on a numerical basis. 

Each child gained from the experience. Some 
gained much more than others. Within each 
dimension children varied widely from one an- 
other. From dimension to dimension each child 

* t \ 

revealed a wide range of performance levels '• 

within himself. At no point could a measure 
of equal gain be considered. Although each 
child gained some form of improvement on all i 

dimensions, the amount of gain in each dimen- 
sion was not a consistent increase. Variability 
in progress was the typical finding. A precise 
effort to quantify change is part of future 
planning. 
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The positives far outweigh the negatives, 
rhe negative findings were essentiaUy adminis- 
trative in nature and detracted only from the 
wnoothness of operational efficiency. Such find- 
mgs are correctable in future planning. Those 
who seek a quantitative definition of change 
wiU undoubtedly add such an omission to the 
list of negatives. The positive side of the ledger 
is most gratifying. 

Children were helped. Even though some 
children had to be dropped from the program 
for behavioral reasons, they were not con- 
sidered to have failed. Their discontinuation oc- 



curred as a protection to the original goal of 

tt “ stin feIt that these children 
could profit from the MOVIGENIC CURRICU- 
LUM at another time, in a different cluster, 
and perhaps another location. 



The positives yield a significant sum. This 
summation indicates that a movement-oriented 
efficiency supplement to a regular curriculum 
holds promise of making a significant contribu- 
tion to the optimal achievement of children 
vdth learning disorders. This is an important 
first step ! 
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SECTION VII 

FINAL SUMMARY AND FUTURE PLANS 



The original objectives of this experiment 
was the establishment of a curriculum. Activi- 
ties organized in sequence and programmed to 
build efficiency in twelve dimensions of per- 
formance have emerged from the year's experi- 
ence. The curriculum has in fact been achieved 
according to the theoretical framework of 
MOVIGENICS. 

There are probably many effective ap- 
proaches to resolving the learning problems of 
those children who fail to conform to academic 
expectancy. The MOVIGENIC CURRICULUM 
is but one of these approaches. Other theorists 
may be equally enthused about their own re- 
spective approaches and the nation's educators 
will have to select on the basis of children, 
community, and their own bias. 

At this point in its development the MOVI- 
GENIC CURRICULUM is classified as a sup- 
plement. It is recommended for use in conjunc- 
tion with an existing curriculum. As such it 
can be considered as supplementary to a curri- 
culum in regular elementary or secondary 
schools, classes for deaf, blind, educable or 
trainable mentally retarded, emotionally dis- 
turbed or other e v l? ng programs. 

To properly e >. u^e the year's experience it 
is necessary to avoid a traditional point of view. 
Usually an experimental program is judged in 
terms of how much gain occurs in the achieve- 
ment level of the experimental children. While 
it is certainly true that many gains were noted 
among the children, the precise evaluation of 
those gains was not the intent of this study. 
The real experimental subject in this case was 
the CURRICULUM. The study was designed 
to determine whether a program of activities 
based upon a specific theory could be organ- 
ized and activated in a group setting. Once the 
experimental model had been actually con- 
structed and developed, a second step could be 
directed toward a more precise study of child 
change. Consequently, this report is devoted 
to the first step. Those who seek detailed an- 
swers to the second step will be disappointed. 
Our investigation questions were "curriculum" 
and "teacher'' questions. Next year, searching 



out the answers to "child” questions will be- 
come the major goal. 

While there is no hesitation to declare that 
the original goal was achieved — a curriculum 
was defined — there is no intent to promote the 
belief that the MOVIGENIC CURRICULUM is 
not without fault or blemish. It is not yet 
polished, refined and matured. The first year 
must be viewed as a gestation period — a tim e 
of incubation and development It needs to be 
replicated in other settings, by other teachers, 
with different children, and so on. It needs to 
achieve some independence. It must seek its 
identification among other curricula in the field 
of education. 

In retrospect, the list of positives is grayed 
by the list of mistakes in judgment, timing and 
selection of equipment and children. Hindsight 
is notoriously more accurate than foresight and 
all experimental procedures fortunately are cast 
in an original mold of speculation other than 
certainty. Experiments are intended always as 
sequences with subsequent experiments struc- 
tured to correct the errors in previous trials. 
So it is with the MOVIGENIC approach. 

Phase Two: Experimental Test of the Curriculum 

The second stage in the program is designed 
to study the progress of children as the major 
investigative variable. In order to acquaint edu- 
cators with the second stage, the outline of the 
1965-66 experiment is described below: 

Selection Procedures 

1. Approximately 70 children between the 
ages of six and twelve will be nominated by the 
Madison School System as potential candidates 
for the Special Learning Disabilities classes of 
1965-66. These nominations will be governed by 
such factors as academic failures, behavioral 
management problems, psychological tests, and 
so on. 
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2. All children will receive a comprehensive 
test battery consisting of the: 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguists Ability 
Frostig Test of Visual Perception 
Oseretsky Motor Scale 
Movigenic Movement Scale 
Academic Achievement Tests 

These tests will be administered during June 
and July to all possible candidates. 

3. Test profiles and all pertinent data avail- 
able from the school records will be analyzed 
to define 18 “matched pairs" of children. 
Matching criteria will include as many factors 
as can logically be brought into twin relation- 
ship after careful analysis. The matched pairs 
will then be split into control and experimental 
groups. 

Class Participation 

The 18 experimental children will be divided 
into three groups and enrolled in the classes for 
Special Learning Disabilities. The 18 Control 
children will continue their full-time attendance 
in their regular classrooms without special help. 

School Affiliation 

To avoid the transportation problem encoun- 
tered in the first year and to somewhat improve 



the identification feeling among the children, 
all experimental group children will be formally 
enrolled full time in the elementary school 
which houses the special room. 

Teachers 

The same teachers will be employed in the 
second phase of this project. 

Parent Groups 

Parents of the Experimental Group children 
will be assigned to counseling groups at the on- 
set of the program and continue throughout the 
year. Parents of the Control Group will receive 
no specialized service. 

Regular Teachers 

The regular elementary teachers who have 
these Experimental Group children in their 
rooms will meet at regular intervals with the 
experimental teachers and the Project staff to 
discuss progress of children and receive a cur- 
rent orientation to the Movigenic Curriculum. 

The Curriculum 

The curriculum model established this year 
will guide the daily programming with a num- 
ber of contemplated innovations. 
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APPENDIX I 

DESCRIPTIONS OF ACTIVITIES 



Each activity is presented in a variety of 
gravitational positions. In some instances a 
specific position is mandatory for the execu- 
tion of the exercise and is indicated in the in- 
structions. IN ALL OTHER CASES the teacher 
presents the activity to the children in as many 
as possible of the following positions: PRONE, 
SUPINE, SITTING ON THE FLOOR, KNEEL- 
ING, SITTING ON A CHAIR, STANDING, 
WALKING. 

In describing activities for each of the 
twelve dimensions some overlapping is inevit- 
able between sub-divisions. Although some 
overlapping occurs, the sub-divisions are main- 
tained to give emphasis to goals. In addition, 
the reader wiU note that neither Flexibility nor 
Motor Planning are included within the de- 
scription of activities . The project director and 
his staff were of the opinion that insufficient 
planning and classroom tryouts in these two 
areas prevented the development of a compre- 
hensive listing of exercises and activities in the 
final two dimensions. Moreover, Flexibility and 
Motor Planning skills are inherent in each of 
the other ten dimensions. A more definitive 
development of these two final dimensions will 
be forthcoming at a later date. 

When performance on these exercises seems 
to be skilled, further proficiency may be 
achieved by combining the activity with a cog- 
nitive task. For example, rail walking and visual 
tracking may be combined with arithmetic or 
spelling problems; teeter boards may be used 
while the children are learning a new song; 
Children may walk or run to the rhythm of a 



Dimension I — Muscular Strength 

Exercises for pulling: 

1. Rope Pull. Teacher and child (or two child- 
ren) grasp opposite ends of a six foot rope. 
They see-saw back and forth. Emphasis is 
placed on the give and take rather than on 
the strength of the pull. 

2. Tug-o’-war. A “rope pull” with one or more 
children at each end of the rope and with 
greater emphasis on strength of pull. 

Exercises for lifting: 

3. The child walks across the room toward a 
designated v* rual target, carrying, a chair 
at a comfortable height and close to his 
body. This may be varied by having the 
child carry a box containing one or more 
books, or any other objects of varying 
weights. Emphasis is placed on posture and 
on the utilization of leg muscles for prop- 
er lifting. 

4. The child lies in a prone position with his 
legs straight and a two foot board is placed 
across his shins, close to his ankles. Legs 
are lifted off the floor to a minimum 
height (2-3”). Strength is gained through 
repetition. Boards of varying weights may 
be used. 

Exercises for pushing: 



i poem being read aloud to them. 

i These represent a random and partial selec- 

| tion, and the creative teacher may devise many 

j other activities equally appropriate and effec- 

I tive. 



5. Sitting push-ups. Seated on a chair, the 
child places his hands at his sides and 
grips the chair seat. He straightens his 
arms and lifts his body just off the seat. 
This extension is alternated with relaxa- 
tion. 




.3 



Many of these activities must be approached 
gradually, while others may seem too simple 
for certain children. The teacher must constant- 
ly seek to evaluate, the child's levels of skill in a 
particular dimension and progress accordingly, 
in the most flexible and efficient manner. 
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6. Isometric Thrusting. The child is seated at 
a desk or a solid table. He places his hands 
on the desk or table edge in front of his 
abdomen and pushes, tensing his body. 
Thrusting (tensing) and relaxing are al- 
ternated. 
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7. Backward push. The child sits on the floor 
with his feet drawn up, knees bent, and 
palms flat on the floor and a little behind 
him. Using his legs to push and his arms 
to support, the child slides backwards 
across the floor. (This may be done lifting 
the buttocks slightly off the floor, to give 
added exercise to arm and shoulder mus- 
cles.) 



8. Push-ups. 

9. Isometric exercises. (Isometric exercises 
involve exertion of full muscular force 
pushing or pulling against a fixed resist- 
ance.) 



General Exercises: 



10. Use any good exercise record and have the 
children follow the directions. 






Dimension il — Dynamic Balance 

Exercises to aid in recovery: 



1. Child imitates animal gaits such as duck 
waddie, bunny hop, frog jump. 



2. Three types of teeter board are used to 
balance, teeter and regain balance. Boards 
are used prone, supine, sitting, kneeling, 
standing. The smallest board is used for 
standing. The middle-sized board is used 
in all positions except prone and supine. 



3. 



The child sits on a chair and lifts one side 
of his body, leaning as far as he can with- 
out losing his balance, then returns to a 
sitting position. He alternates sides. 



4. 



The child moves about in a darkened room 
learning to avoid obstacles placed in his 
path. At times the obstacles are familiarly 
placed in his path. At times the obstacles 
placed; at other time3 they are randomized. 



Exercises to maintain alignment: 



5. 



The child walks back and forth on a walk- 
ing rail with tilted side boards, keeping his 
eyes on a designated visual target. This is 
varied by the introduction of a rhythmic 
beat provided by a metronome (begin at 
44) ; by the addition of a light object such 
as a paper plate balanced on the child's 
head; by teacher instructions to vary di- 
rection (e.g., “take three steps back and 
five steps forward”) without losing the 
beat. A visual target is held at all times 
and may be varied to include up-space, 
down-space, side and peripheral-space. 



6. The child lies prone on a short 2” x 4” 



walking rail. He balances with feet and 
hands, then moves his arms until they are 
perpendicular to his body, continuing to 
hold his balance. Next, he tries to main- 
tain balance spreading his legs apart and 
holding arms perpendicular to his sides. 



7. 



Seated on ,the floor with his knees drawn 
up to his chest, his feet off the floor and 
his hands bn the floor, the child pivots on 
his buttocks ‘trying to make a complete 
■turn ‘with- one or two thrusts of his hand 
•against the floor. He pivots in one direc- 
tion and then the: other. 
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8. The child jumps up and down on a Harmon 
Jump Board. He tries to stay in the middle 
and counts how many times he can jump 
before falling off the board. 

Exercises to sustain transport patterns: 

9. To the beat of a metronome or a tom-tom 
or to music played on a record player, pi- 
ano or other instrument, the children walk, 
run, gallop, slide, hop, do scissors walk, 
walk on tip-toe and so on. This movement 
may be performed on a large square or 
circle painted oh the floor or the child 
may move freely about the room. 

10. The child performs .the same exercises de- 
scribed in item “5.” of this listing. In this 
case, however, he is on a walking rail made 
of a long 2” x 4”. 

11. On a low “scooter board" (board is ap- 
proximately 12” x 14” and is on four roll- 
er-skate-type wheels) the child moves 
about freely. Over an extended period of 
time he learns to maneuver on his stomach, 
back, knees or seated. Eventually he can 
follow patterns painted on the floor or an 
obstacle course. 



Dimension Hi • — Spatial Awareness 

1. Rotation in space. Children stand on a line 
an arm’s length apart. The teacher in- 
structs them to “turn right” or “turn left.” 
The teacher participates, first facing away 
. from them. 

This exercise may be varied by having 
the children lean as far as possible to the 

right or left without losing their balance. 

( 

A further variation requires the teach- 
er’s participation. With her back to the 
group, and moving accorcling to. her own 
instructions, she calls out directions such 
as: “turn to the window, this is a quarter 
turn”; “turn to the chalk board, this is a 
. half turn”; “turn to the clock, this is a 
. three-quarter turn;” After a while she 
limits her instructions to “make a quarter 
turn to the left,” “make a half turn to the 
right,” .etc. Eventually the children are 
able to; follow directions without watching 
the teacher. . 



2. Labeling directions in space. Children sit, 
stand or kneel on the floor or on a mat. 
Following the teacher’s directions, they 
point up, under, to the side, between, 
above, and elsewhere in relation to parts 
of their own bodies. For example, “ between 
your shoulders,” (, under your legs,” “over 
your head.” 

3. Basic lateral patterning in space. Lying on 
the floor, first in a supine and later in a 
prone position, the children are taught to 
imitate the infant tonic-neck-reflex posi- 
tion. In this position, the head is turned to 
one side, the arm and leg on this side are 
extended and the arm and leg on the other 
side are flexed. To a rhythmic beat supplied 
by the teacher’s voice, a tom-tom or a me- 
tronome, the child reverses the position, 
returns, reverses, then returns again, etc. 
(If coordination is difficult the child moves 
head alone, then adds arms and finally adds 
legs.) 

When patterning has been well-organized 
the children do the same thing, with cross 
patterning (left arm and right leg are ex- 
tended, while right aim and left leg are 
flexed and vice versa.) 

4. Visualization of space. Children sit blind- 
folded and attempt to describe the position 
of various objects in the room. A similar 
game may be played by placing objects on 
the table, closing eyes and recalling their 
identity and position. Or eyes may be closed 
while the teacher removes one or more ob- 
jects and then, with eyes open, the child 
recalls objects that have been removed. 

5. Reorganization of space. As a group, the 
children practice rearranging the furniture 
in the room in the most utilitarian and 
convenient manner. To extend such skills 
the teacher may pattern various materials 
such as geometric forms, word lists, floor 
designs, parquetry designs, etc., into fixed 
designs and ask the children to create a 
new pattern using the same materials. 
This moves the children from the physical 
to the symbolic level of performance. 
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6. Reproduction of design in space. The teach- 
er makes patterns on the chalk board or on 
the table using chalk designs, mosaics, tink- 
ertoys, poker chips, blocks, etc. The chil- 
dren must reproduce these schema. 

7. Rolling in space. Across a rug on the floor, 
the child rolls to the count of four. At the 
count of one, he lifts his head, at the count 
of two, he begins to turn his shoulder, at 
three, he raises his hips and at four, he 
completes the roll. The synchronization of 
the four count sequence is vital to the skill. 

8. V a/riable transport in space. The entire 
room is used for walking, running, etc., in 
many directions. One exercise has the 
children stand in a row with hands oh each 
other’s shoulders. At the teacher’s com- 
mand they move forward, backward or 
sideward as a group. 

Any activities which serve to bring child- 
ren increased awareness of up, down, side, 
back and forward space may be included 
under this dimension. 



Dimension IV - — Body Awareness 

Exercises to develop body image: 

1. “Simon Says” and variations. For younger 
children simple identification by touching 
is sufficient. When the traditional “Simon 
Says” game is used the child who errs is 
eliminated for only 30 seconds, thus bring- 
ing him back to a needed activity. 

Other variations include moving the 
identified part instead of touching it ; mov- 
ing or otherwise identifying body parts 
in prone, supine, and other positions; imi- 
tation of teacher’s movements without ver- 
bal instructions. 

2. Figure drawings may serve as exercises as 
well as tests. Such drawings take on added 
significance when they immediately follow 
a game such as “Simon Says.” 

A popular and meaningful variation has 
the child lie outstretched on a large piece 
of wrapping paper. The teacher traces 
around the child’s entire body and then 
the youngster completes the picture with 
crayons or paint. 

3. Children do “shadow plays” using a light 
behind a hanging sheet or the light cast 
on wall or chalk board by a slide projector. 




U 



V 



4. Finger plays such as “Open, Shut Them,” 
“Where is Thumpkin,” “Five little Squir- 
rels,” etc., are used with the .younger 
children. 



Exercises to appreciate function of body parts: 

5. Relaxation. Children lie on the floor listen- 
ing to quiet music and try to feel “heavy.” 
They become completely relaxed. 

6. In an imitation of rag dolls the children 
walk about with heads down and loose 
movements of legs and arms. 

7. “Follow the Leader.” This may 'be played 
in a fixed place as in “Did You Ever See a 
Lassie” or in a moving line that follows a 
child or the teacher around the room. 

8^~The teacher instructs the children to move 
various body parts such as the toe, foot, 
hand, etc., and to tell where, they felt the 
movement originate. 

9. The teacher asks a series of questions such 
as What do you see with— What do you 
walk with. 
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Dimension V — Visual Dynamics 

Exercises for visual steering: 

1. Visual targets are used at all times for 
crawling, rolling, walking rail and walking 
beam, whether chi/ is moving forward, 
backward or sideways. 

2. Bean bags are thrown at designated targets 
using alternate hands. 

3. Visual steering is a component of many of 
the exercises that follow. 

Exercises for visual tracking: 

In these exercises it is particularly important 
to vary the child’s position. (Please see page 
45.) 

4. Following the teacher’s direction, the child 
focuses on lines, light fixtures, etc., on the 
ceiling or the walls. Instructions are given 
so that tracking is vertical, horizontal, 
diagonal, back and forth. 

5. Exercise “4.” above is varied by tracking 
a flashlight beam in a darkened room. 
Added interest is gained by having the 
child track the first light beam with a 
second light of a different color. 

6. A ball on a string is suspended from the 
ceiling, preferably on a pulley so that it 
can be raised and lowered. Starting the ball 
approximately 18 inches from the child’s 
eyes, the teacher swings it slowly, alter- 
nating vertical, horizontal and depth axes, 
and a circular motion. The child holds his 
head still and focuses on the moving ball. 

This may be varied by having the child 
hold a cardboard roll in both hands and hit 
the ball gently as it comes toward him, al- 
ways keeping his eyes on the swinging 
ball. 

7. Using templates, the child traces designs 
on the chalk board or at his desk again 
using alternate hands. As skill is developed 
this, activity is performed to a rhythmic 
beat, 



Exercises for sustained attention: 

8. Exercises described in Dimension II (Dy- 
namic Balance), numbers “5.” and “10.” 
emphasize sustained attention to a visual 
target. 

9. In a darkened room the child is told to look 
straight ahead. When he sees a light beam 
fall on a spot in the room he is to look at 
the light He keeps his eyes on this spot 
until the light again changes to a different 
point. Each time the light changes he fix- 
ates until the next change. 

Exercises for visual shifting: 

10. Finger jumps. The child closes his hands 
into fists with the thumbs straight up. He 
holds his hands about 14-18 inches apart 
and about 12 inches in front of him. On 
signal, and keeping his head still, he moves 
his eyes back and forth from one thumb 
to the other. 

11. The child holds his thumbs up as in exer- 
cise “11.” and keeps his hands close to- 
gether. On signal, keeping his head still, 
he moves his eyes from his thumbs to a 
designated far point in the room and back 
to his thumbs. 

12. Sitting on the floor in a group or a circle 
the children look at designated points in 
the room as rapidly as possible as the 
teacher calls them out. 

13. The children view slides presented tachisto- 
scopically (or cards held by the teacher) 
with geometric figures, dominoes, tic-tac- 
toe designs, etc. (see Lyons series, P.A.S.S. 
series). The child looks at the slide (or 
card), then draws the form he has seen on 
his paper or on a tracing board with a trac- 
ing pencil. The teacher varies the position 
of the projector (or the card) to points at 
eye level, above or below eye level. 

Children may work at desks or on the 
floor. 

. Exercises may be performed with alter- 
nating hands. - 
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Exercises for visual memory: 

14. The exercises described in number “14.” 
above are performed with a quick viewing 
of the slide or card followed by a brief 
pause with eyes closed, before the object 
is reproduced. 

15. Games and discussions are held with the 
children that center about questions such 
as What color is a lemon — Tell me some-, 
thing that is blue — Which is bigger, a tree 
or a mouse — a cat or a bear. 

16. A number of small objects are displayed 
and then hidden; The children recall what 
they have seen. 

17. A number of objects are displayed and eyes 
are closed while one or more items are re- 
moved. The children open their eyes and 
identify the missing, objects. 

Dimension VI — Auditory Dynamics 

Exercises for expressive audition: 

1. Sitting in a circle or in a group on the floor 
the children create and imitate babbling 
sounds such as “mamamama,” “tif-tif-tif- 
tif,” “cluck-cluck” and so on. 

2. After a child has had experience with any 
one of the activities used in the classroom, 
allow him to direct the activity for the 
other children, learning to modulate his 
voice according to the group needs. 

3. Group singing. The children sing together 

with or without the support of the teach- 
er’s voice, a musical instrument or the rec- 
ord player. New songs are learned by sing- 
ing along. „ 

Variation is introduced when the chil- 
dren are told to sing only a specified word, 
phrase or chorus of the song. 

4. The teacher plays a simple rhythmic pat- 
tern on the drum and the child repeats the 
pattern. 

5. Formal or informal conversations are held 
with the emphasis on listening and on be- 
ing listened to. 



Exercises for receptive audition: 

6. Children take turns wearing a “Train-ear” 
which can bring sound to both ears simul- 
taneously or to one ear at a time. : 

7. Children sit in a circle with each child 
holding a bell and a blindfolded child in the 
middle. The teacher points to one of the 
children in the circle and he rings his bell. 
The child in the center points to the source 
of the sound. 

r . ' 

8. Bells on elastic bands are placed on chil- 
dren’s ankles. They walk in designated di- 
rections, making squares, circles, etc. 

9. Children follow directions in songs such as 
“Alouette.” 

10. Listening games. The child is expected to 
identify the source of sounds. This, may be 

. done by sitting quietly and listening to and 
identifying the usual school noises. -It may 
also be done in the dark with a soft musical 
background. 

In another variation the child lies on the 
floor in the dark and the teacher deliber- 
ately makes sounds to be identified. Some 
suggestions are : writing on the chalk 
board, writing on paper with a pencil, cut- 
ting with scissors, jingling keys, opening 
and closing a zipper, moving a chair, etc. 

11. The children listen to stories and then dis- 
cuss them. 

12. The children listen to songs in foreign 
languages. At times the children are asked 
to identify English words embedded in 
these songs. 

13. Directions for any activity may be given 
in a variety of “voices” by varying the 
pitch and intensity of the sound. 

14. The children are asked to pair “sound 
boxes” by shaking them. Boxes contain 
various materials which make contrasting 
sound. Contrast progresses from gross to 
fine over the course of the school year. 
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Dimension VII — Kinesthesia 

Exercises for gross movement patterning: 



1. TNR. - The exercise ; described under Di- 
mension III — Spatial 1 Awareness, number 
“3.”, is basic to movement patterning. 



2. Angels in the Snow. In a supine or prone 
position, the child - pretends - to be making 
an angel in the snow by sliding arms and 
legs out and in in a synchronized rhythmic 
pattern. ", 



3. Bolling. The exercise described under Di- 
mension in — Spatial Awareness, number 
“7”, is basic to movement patterning. 



4. Homologous crawling. Using a low visual 
target the child crawls across the room 
using both hands simultaneously and pull- 
ing the lower part of his body along. 



5. Homolateral crawling. With a low visual 
target the child crawls across the room 
using his right hand and right leg simul- 
taneously and his left hand and left leg 
simultaneously. 



6. Cross diagonal crawling. With a low visual 
target the child crawls across the room us- 
ing his right hand and left leg simultan- 
eously and his left hand and right leg sim- 
ultaneously. 



7. Children walk, run, gallop, etc., to music 
or to a rhythmic beat. 



8. Exercise number “8." under Dimension 
IV— -Body Awareness helps to develop 
gross motor patterning. 



9. The teacher sets up an obstacle course us- 
ing chairs, tables, jump boards and any- 
thing else that is available. The children 
crawl over and under, sit and stand, jump 
on, off and over and so on. 
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10. Sitting on the floor the children simulate 
rowing movements. With arms and legs in 
motion they move forward and backward. 



11. The children write numbers or letters in 
the air with.fists, elbows and feet.' 



12. The child sits on the floor or on a chair 
with his feet raised. A ball is hung within 
reach of his feet. He kicks the ball with 
one foot at a time or with both feet at the 
same time. 



13. Broad jump. The child stands with his feet 
together and jumps as far as. he caii with- 
out losing, his balance at the completion 
of the jump. 



14. The child jumps off the. jump board retain- 
ing balance upon touching the floor. Later, 
an obstacle course is set up for jumping 
over obstacles of varying heights. ' 



Exercises for. fine movement patterning: 

15. Children fill peg boards. 



16. Children cut with scissors, first freely and 
later along designated lines. 



} 

17. Children blow bubbles. As they grow skilled 
in making them they follow them with 
their eyes and catch them on a wand or 
poke them with their fingers. 
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. Dimension VIII — Tactual Dynamics 

Exercise* for active touch: 



1. The child distinguishes articles by handling 
them, first with both hands and later with 
one hand at a time. The object being iden- 
tified is hidden from sight. It is felt inside 
k - a box with holes cut in the sides or by a 
blindfolded child. Objects are grossly dif- 
. ferent at first but difference® become fin- 



er. 



.Objects used may be small toys, house- 
hold objects such as buttons and pins, 
school supplies such as chalk and crayons 
and so on. Later the child may be asked to 
distinguish geometric shapes, cut out num- 
bers or letters. 



2. The blindbolded child must catch similar 
patches of material. He distinguishes silk, 
flannel, linen, etc. 



3. 



Various objects of differing texture and 
shapes are passed from hand to hand with- 
out looking. The children identify silently 
while the teacher asks Is it cold— Is it soft, 
etc. Children give themselves the answer 
to the teacher's questions. 



. 4. Dried beans in a large box are handled and 
manipulated with small containers, spoons, 
funnels, etc. This may be used with many 
variations: 



Small objects are hidden in the beans 
and found by a blindfolded child. 

Bare feet explore the beans. 

Bare feet find hidden objects. 

Hands or feet are covered and hidden in 
the beans. 



5. With bare feet, children walk on objects of 
different shape* size, or texture, such as 
sand-paper squares, carpeting squares, rub- 
ber pads, etc., identifying similarities and 
differences as they touch each. 



Exercises for passive touch: 
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6. The child lies on the floor in any position 
that he may choose and the teacher uses a 
feather or a brush to stroke or touch vari- 
ous parts of his body. 



7. The teacher touches various parts of the 
Child’s body with a pointer. The child iden- 
tifies the part touched by naming or touch- 
ing. 



8. 



In a row, the children write numbers on 
each other’s backs and each child identifies 
the number he feels. This may be varied by 
having the children “pass on** numbers and 
the first and last child tell the number used. 
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bimension IX — Bilateralify 

’ v , ■ . . v . ‘ ! ' ’ « 

1. Child hops around a circle, first on one foot 
and then on the other. 

2. With a piece of chalk in each hand the 
child positions himself facing the chalk- 
board. He extends both arms to approxi- 
mate height of his eyes in position for writ- 
ing. He can repetitively make circular mo- 
tions, lateral or vertical lines with both 
hands simultaneously. This exercise may 
be varied by introducing a metronome or 
tom-tom beat. 

* i . ' 

3. At the chalk board the child draws the out- 
line of a template, holding the template up 
with one hand and the chalk in the other. 
Then he reverses hands and repeats the 
procedure. 



Dimension X — Rhythm ' 

’ ' « 

1. In a room where there is ample floor space, 
children are told to remove their shoes, (a) 
Children listen to the metronome and. walk 
quickly or slowly in response to the beat. 
Or (b) children are told to watch the me- 
tronome light and respond to the rhythmic 
beat. Or (c) using voice or musical instru- 
ment, the teacher joins a series of songs 
with an improvised story line and the 
children respond to the varied rhythmic 
patterns in the music. Or (d) children are 
told to change the movement of their bod- 
ies as the beat of the tom-tom or piano 
changes. Some possible combinations for 
this variation are: walk and run, run and 
jump, walk and skip, walk and gallop, jump 
in place, then run. 








4. Standing in a row, the children imitate the 
teacher’s bilateral arm and leg movements. 
When some level of proficiency is achieved 
the exercise is done in rhythm. Later it 
may be done on the teeter boards or. the 
walking rail. 

5. An area on the floor is marked off into 
four squares. One child stands in each 
square and a ball is bounced or hit from 
one square to another. The ball must land 
in one of the squares and the players con- 
tinue to hit or bounce it to each other. 

6. Many of the exercises listed under other 
dimensions are performed with alternating 
hands, arms or legs and then with both 
sides simultaneously. 



2. Children walk, skip, run or gallop to the 
piano or tom-tom. They are told to stand 
still when the beat or the music stops. This 
may be used as an elimination game but the 
teacher is advised to eliminate the best 
performers first to give practice to those 
who need it. 

3. Children sit in a group and sing together. 
As they sing they clap hands, tap feet, tap 
other parts of their bodies with either or 
both hands, point to a series of objects 
designated by the teacher, count aloud in 
place of singing words, say the alphabet in- 
stead of the words, etc. 

4. Children walk to the beat of a poem spoken 
by the teacher or spoken in unison by the 
children. 










5. The teacher beats out a simple pattern on 
the tom-tom and the child is asked to re- 
peat it. This activity builds from extremely 
simple patterns like two or three equally 
spaced beats to complicated patterns like 
da-dit-dit-da, da-dit-dit-da or da-dit-dit-dit- 
dit, da-dit-dit-dit arid so on. 



6. The teacher reads poetry aloud to the 
children. 
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7. Children dance to recorded music. Dance 
should be free and spontaneous. If the 
teacher is comfortable participating, it en- 
courages the children to relax — especially 
at the beginning. Props like scarves add to 
the enjoyment. 

8. In any position that he chooses, the child 
is asked to initiate any rhythmic pattern 
he wishes to create. The rest of the group 
imitates his movements and the teacher 
then pick up the beat on an instrument, by 
singing or by clapping her hands. 

9. Children maintain one rhythmic movement 
with their legs while their arms respond 
to a different beat. The children start to 
walk or run to the beat of the metronome. 
When the beat is well established they are 
told to move their arms to a different 
tempo. For example, walk to a 4/4 beat 
and move arms to a 2/2 beat, or run to a 
6/8 beat and move arms to a 8/4 beat or 
walk to a 2/2 beat and move arms to a 4/4 
beat 

10. Children are asked to stand, kneel, sit on 
the floor or lie down; They are told to imi- 
tate repetitive rhythmic movements made 
by the teacher or by another child. Imag- 
ination should be used to try to include 
every part of the body, e.g. tongue, shoul- 
ders, elbows, wrists, fingers, etc. 

11. Sitting together on the floor the children 
learn songs and rhymes by hearing them 
from beginning to end without a pause. 
They join in as they can and leam by par- 
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ticipating. The whole is never broken up 
for single line repetition. Songs and rhymes 
with a strong beat are stressed. 

12. Children are given a variety of rhythm 
band instruments. Initially they are per- 
mitted to experiment with the instruments 
informally. Later children are seated on 
the floor or on chairs in a semi-circle. They 
play their instruments in unison with the 
teacher playing a strong role as she leads 
simple songs known to the children. The 
teacher stresses starting together, keep- 
ing in time, ending together. The children 
are told to play on the metric beat or on 
the syllabic beat. It will take time for them 
to be able to differentiate. 

At times the children may march around 
the room carrying and playing their instru- 
ments. 

Cliildren who have already had elemen- 
tary experience with the rhythm band are 
given experience with contrasts in tempo 
and volume and in part playing. 

13. On a large piece of paper, holding a pencil 
in the right hand and using an overhand 
motion, the child goes from the left side 
of a piece of paper to the right side, mak- 
ing a circular spiral pattern in time to the 
metronime. Then repeat the exercise going 
from right to left and using the left hand. 

Zig-zag lines and other patterns may be 
made in the same manner. 
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APPENDIX II 

SAMPLE PLANNING FORMS FOR MOVIGENIC LEARNING 



DIMENSION I— Muscular Strength 



NAME OF ACTIVITY Chair carry and weight lift 



GRAVITATIONAL POSITION 



x 



Standing 



Kneeling-, 



Sitting on floor 

*v» 

Sitting on chair 



Walking 



Prone 



Supine 



EQUIPMENT Chair, box, or objects of varying weight 



"V* 



I- ■' 



K 



c * 



S'; 

'X 



\ 



s 




PROCEDURE: The teacher establishes a visual target for the children, and they are instructed 
to walk normally, carrying a chair at a comfortable height. Children vary this task 
with lifting a box filled variably with one or more books. Emphasis is placed on 
posture and utilization of leg muscles for proper lifting. 
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